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by 
EDWARD BLISHEN 


DIFFERENCES OF opinion about the teaching of English in the secondary 
modern school tend to be seen by the timid in melodramatic terms. On 
one side are intolerable revolutionaries, seeking to sweep away all the old 
landmarks—dictation, spelling practice, meticulous correction of errors: men 
tained with the blood of many an innocent comprehension test. On the 
other side are the die-hards, equally intolerable, never allowing a child to 
embark upon a sentence without throwing a comma or a colon in his path 
to trip him up: men fantastically dedicated to the hopeless task of producing 
universal right-mindedness in the matter of apostrophes. 

This is not a sober picture: but the fact that it can be drawn is significant. 
There is a fundamental uneasiness and uncertainty about English teaching 
inthese schools. And there ought to be. In the old elementary school, whose 
traditions and ways of thinking still haunt its successor, aims in the teaching 
of English tended to be, if scrupulous, dull; if conscientious, low. It is not 
unfair to say that teaching was thought of as a rather grim matter of tidying 
up. Here were these children, coming into school with their language hang- 
ing about them in tatters, their linguistic finger-nails dirty and untrimmed. 
What one had to do was to make them, in a not very ambitious sort of way, 
presentable. It had to be ensured that as many as possible knew how to 
write a letter, from ‘Dear Sir’ down to “Yours faithfully’: that they could 
read a form, and fill one in: that, in general, given a fitting occasion, they 
could appear in some sort of linguistic best suit. 

This is still, I would dare to say, despite some liberal trimmings, the basic 
view of English teaching in the secondary modern school. And every time 
some commercial gentleman, himself an expert in slaying the language with 
his ‘ults’ and ‘esteemed favours’, makes a fuss about the low standard of 
spelling among his younger employees, this view hardens: someone, some- 
where, panic-stricken, doubles his quota of spelling practice. ‘After all,’ they 
say, ‘look! The standard is low! We must concentrate on the basic stuff!’ 

The appalling thing, infmy view, is that they are right and yet so damag- 
ingly wrong. It is absolutely true that—after looking rather closely to see 
what the ‘basic stuff’ really is—we must attend to the fundamental techniques. 
But the question is how we should do it. The spirit is everything. I imagine 
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it is possible for a lugubrious salesman to discourage a willing customer from 
buying even something really superb and worth having. Language is superk 
and there aren’t many people who can’t be shown that it’s worth possessing, 
some command of it. However, you can’t sell anything without giving 
some idea of its quality. What teachers of English holding the old view 
have done, I believe, is to try to sell English to children by revealing only a, 
small, drab part of it. 

Let me get away from this salesman: he doesn’t look too well, side by 
side with the teacher. And in fact the two tasks aren’t analogous: for the 
salesman offers what the customer hasn’t already got, whereas the teacher 
ought to be offering an enrichment, a heightening of something that the 
most inarticulate child brings with him into the classroom. For the child 
already has language: and it seems to me that the first respect in which 
teaching tends to go wrong is in its assumption that the language already 
possessed by the children is irrelevant. What many teachers, I feel sure, 
implicitly believe is something like this: “The language I have to teach the 
children to use is set out in Snodgrass’s Graded English Primer. It is a rather 
stiff, formal English, which I myself use only when writing to the income 
tax people—though, of course, I suppose I do use it when talking about 
current affairs in the staff-room: anyway, it’s a decent English, and it even 
has its touch of poetry at times: I mean, there’s that passage about the sun 
twinkling on the grass, p. 35, “How to Describe a Spring Morning”... 
But it’s certainly not the language young Smith uses in the playground. ...’ 

No, it’s not young Smith’s language: and it’s a pity it was ever Snodgrass’s: 
it’s a dead conventional language, rather poor best-suit language, and young 
Smith’s uncouth stutterings are a hundred times more worth-while. For 
surely the philosophy behind any English teaching, at any level, ought to 
be that either language is alive, and so worth-while, or it is dead, and so 
worth nothing. Now, the language the secondary modern child, or any 
other child, has already acquired outside school, is a live language, and 
though it may be stunted and inadequate, and pitifully without the support 
of those techniques that form the skeleton of effective language, it is still 
all the language he really, intimately knows, and so the only basis upon 
which one can help him to build a larger, better language that is still alive. 

In short, I believe that if we are going to interest a child in the work in 
language we have planned for him, we have got to be interested in his own 
tongue, and not exile it from the classroom. I remember taking two boys 
for an exam that positively entailed their writing in a respectable, bourgeois 
fashion. I could keep them going at this distasteful task only by swapping 
lingos. If 1 wanted them not to be taken aback by talk of someone’s ‘excellent 
financial position’, I had myself occasionally to admit that some people had 
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lots of lolly’. I remember the joy with which one of these boys once said 
ver my shoulder to his friend, “We're teaching him our language’. After 
J, fundamentally, with language, we are not able to do what is done with, 
ay, arithmetic. In arithmetic there is right and wrong. So often in language 
here is not. In what is really important in language, we are beyond ticks 
nd crosses. The teacher, of course, unless he is to abdicate, must have a 
iew of what is respectable or tolerable or efficient in language, and what is 
jot. But he cannot promulgate his view among his children on the basis 
hat his language, or the language he is recommending, is always right, and 
that their language is always wrong. He must interest himself in the language 
of the children, and allow the validity of whatever parts of it, though perhaps 
unorthodox, are lively and effective. 

I would say, then, that the teacher ought to start with the idea, not that 





tis language teaching is some little prosaic edifice that he is building from 
the foundations, but something far more complicated, involving far more 
give and take: essentially involving a far keener sense of humour than is 
wually brought to it. It is, if you wish, a building the final shape of which 
10 one can tell, and he is only one of the labourers at work, though a very 
mportant one: and some sort of foundations exist already, and he is never 
going to be able to dig them all up. 

Do I mean that one may never say: ‘Now, this morning we're going to 
deal with the comma...?’ I shouldn’t care to begin that way myself: who 
m earth really would commit himself happily to half an hour of dealing 
vith the comma? But I don’t in the least mean that all the essential mechanics 
flanguage should not be dealt with (in a rather lighter sense of “dealt with’); 
ind ought not to be dealt with unremittingly and very conscientiously. But 
Ido believe that they should never be introduced as abstruse little problems 
isting for their own sakes, as the raisons d’étre for deadly little exercises, as 
accasions for making the classroom a sort of linguistic casualty clearing 
sation. The purpose of the comma, of correct spelling, can only be under- 
sood, and felt, against a full background of practice. I would say that what 
sneeded is not at all a slackening of work with the ‘basic stuff’, but a new 
nse of the order in which things can fruitfully be done. Not, in other 
words, a working from commas to writing, but a working backwards from 
writing to commas. It is all a matter of emphasis. If one comes into the 
tassroom aware of oneself only as a sort of desperate surgeon whose task 
tis to operate on thirty-odd patients dying of bad spelling or of atrophied 
full-stops, then one has made a wrong emphasis. I believe that one ought 
go into the classroom with a single aim: to get the children writing, read- 
ag, listening and talking. They must be made to feel that that is the real 
ousiness of the English lesson. Work in the technique of any of these activi- 
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ties then becomes a lively attempt to remove obstructions to success. I think 
it’s perfectly reasonable of the children, and consistent with a permissible 
display of human nature, to feel that running repairs in anything, language 
included, are bearable only when one is really running. Too many English 
lessons are like mending punctures in bicycles on which one is never likely 
to go for a spin. 

What I am really pleading is that one should think of English teaching 
creatively: that one should regard it, with verbally ungifted children as with 
any others, as an exciting experience in the nourishing of one of the most 


adventurous of human faculties, and not as a means of making children | 


presentable to employers or anyone else. I think, in fact, that the lower aim, 
the aim of helping a child to compose a literate letter or to fill in a time 
sheet understandably, is involved in the larger. My point is that if one has 
the low aim, if one does without the excitement, one is likely to fail at all 
the levels at which one is trying. 

One can put it in another way. A major heresy in the secondary modem 
school is to suppose that the children are grammar school children, but not 
quite. Setting aside the question whether all grammar school children are 
really grammar school children—that is, whether many of them would not 
benefit from a less scholastic approach—one has to decide what to do with 
children who have no strong innate verbal bent—no particular talent, that 
is, for handling our educated tongue—and who exist in a weak verbal envir- 
onment. Now, one can either give them a watered-down grammar school 
syllabus—which is what often happens—or one can seek to give them a 
glimpse of the fascination of language itself. What I am suggesting is that 
the first method produces pulverising boredom together with a reinforce- 
ment of their sense of incompetence: whereas the second method creates 
interest—focuse3, indeed, a natural human interest already existing—and 
releases energy which makes the acquisition of at least the simpler conven- 
tions of coherent language very much easier. 

In some senses I think it is to the advantage of the teacher that he starts 
from such an unsophisticated level. He can almost invent the full-stop and 
the comma in the classroom. Working from the material provided by the 
children, he can show that his understanding of that material (and, indeed, 
if he makes a practice of passing the material round the class, the children’s 
understanding of each other’s work) is obstructed by the absence of con- 
ventional signs and orders. We ought, after all, always to provide motives 
for learning, where we can. Language teaching is particularly rich in mo- 
tives. We want to understand one another. A child puts his heart into a 
piece of writing and then finds that the teacher, or another child, cannot 
fully appreciate the work because one sentence runs into another, or because 
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the absence of inverted commas makes it impossible to be sure who is 
peaking, or because the spelling lays on the reader too heavy a burden of 
guessw rork. These, I have always found, are accepted as massively adequate 
motives for doing better, for trying to grasp the points at issue. They are 
positive, not negative, motives: motives for getting somewhere, not for 
woiding getting somewhere else. 

How is all this to be organised? That is a difficult question: because in its 
asence, it cannot be organised at all. Its essence is the liveliness of the 
racher, and his own delight in language, and his willingness to work closely 
nd exploringly with his classes. But, of course, there must be overall organ- 
ation of the teaching of a subject, and I feel it is the job of whatever teacher 
is regarded as the English expert on a staff to see that a lively spirit is some- 
how written into the syllabus. There is something about syllabuses that calls 
out the unlively in all of us: but there are ways of suggesting, even in such 
idocument, that the teaching of English in a school ought to be more, 

much more, than a lowly plugging away at rules. I fancy that we might 
get away, at the start, from the pretence that such and such a quantity of 
the rules is the work of such and such a year: that first-year children ought 
to master the full stop and comma, that the exclamation mark and inverted 
commas are peculiarly the province of the second year, and so on. There 
ought to be a decision taken by all those in a school who are teaching English 
3 to what are the indispensable rules: and the aim should be to cover all 
these during the school life of the children. All the rules, all the time, I 
would say, rather than artificial quotas for artificial parts of the time. I am 
not suggesting, of course, that there are not particularly suitable moments 
for working at particular rules, or that teaching should be a lucky dip. But 
lhave found that those moments are not predictable in the way the con- 
ventional syllabus suggests. If you reserve the semi-colon as a luxury for 
the fourth year, you may be depriving a first-year class, keen to acquire a 
spectacular piece of punctuation, or genuinely driven to seek a subtler pause 
than the comma, of an excitement due to it. What I think we have to write 
into our syllabuses is a generally more opportunist outlook. 

Somewhere in the syllabus I would say, using the boldest possible lettering: 
READING ALOUD BY THE TEACHER IS TO BE ENCOURAGED. 
tis astonishing how many teachers are afraid of reading aloud, being per- 
waded that it makes a ‘lazy lesson’ for the children: this, presumably, on the 
grounds that since the children are not scratching with pens or otherwise 
visibly employed, they are inactive. Even children who are given to reading 
widely for themselves find being read to an enriching experience. A boy 
once said to me, ‘Sir, when you read to us, I can see the words going together’. 
I think this visualising of words following one another coherently, of a 
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sentence coming to its right end, of paragraphs falling into shape, is a com- 
mon effect among those who listen to what is read aloud, and that it cannot 
fail to do its quiet teaching: far more effectively than any amount of expo- 
sition. But the reading aloud ought to be good; ought not to be spoilt by 
a sense of guilt; ought to be unfalteringly clear. A mumble teaches nothing, 
There is something wrong with any teacher of English who has not made 
himself a passable, and reasonably sensitive, reader aloud. 

As to what is read, I am sure it is far more important that a teacher should 
read what he himself enjoys, than that he should read something that it is 
considered correct to read. What we have to persuade the children is that 


reading is enjoyable: and that is not to be done by a reluctant reading of 


some book that someone else has decided they ought to know, and that the 
teacher doesn’t like or of which he has had too much. I once knew a teacher 
who quite blithely read great quantities of Edgar Wallace to his class. He 
was regarded by some of his colleagues as a combination of Al Capone and 
A. S. Neill, and there were some who awaited the appearance of an inspector 


with relishing gloom: surely the Ministry wouldn’t approve! The fact was | 0 


that his class did at least meet someone who enjoyed books and that an 
Edgar Wallace mania swept through them that might have dismayed the 
primmer pundits but was at any rate a mania for reading. 

What J think is of paramount importance—details apart—is that there 
should be written into the syllabus a general plea for vigour. We have to 
move away from the trim little composition, marked out tem from a prim 
pecking at English, and from the belief chat we can cure all the ills of mis- 
spelling, and non- or mis-punctuation, by giving children the impression that 
these are the whole of English, and not simply its ministering parts. The task 
is formidable, because the gulf between educated English and the tongue 
spoken and written by the mass of our people is a deep one; and I am not sure 
that we shall not have to confess that the two tongues must learn from each 
other, instead of living chillily separate existences. But certainly, in my view 
the task can’t be embarked upon with any smaller aim than that of demon- 
strating the excitements of language, and of embellishing those un-self- 
conscious excitements that already lie in the use of language even by the 
verbally least facile child. 

Only the uninteresting child will set out to improve his work under the 
inspiration of not wishing to offend those gentlemen who spend their time 
checking on the spelling of the young. We have to find more glorious 
motives than that. For the man or woman who is fortunate enough to be 
a teacher of the English language, even—or do I mean especially:—in a 
district where language consists in the tortured ghost of several intermingled 
dialects, that should not be an impossible quest. 
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HOW FAST DO YOU READ? 
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by 
DAVID GUNSTON 


THE MODERN world is speedily burying itself under an ever-growing 
mountain of printed words. Reading, far more than writing, is the universal 
necessity of the age. From statesman to bank clerk, taxi-driver to housewife, 
we all depend enormously upon what we read. In fact, twentieth-century 
dvilised man cannot get away from his reading. Company reports, bank 
statements, school textbooks, parking regulations, recipes, rosters and race- 
cards—whoever we are, whatever we do, we must read. From masterpieces 


| of literature to the inscriptions on a cigarette card, we are swamped by 


words waiting to be read. 

All this being so, it is surprising how little thought we give as a whole 
to the efficiency of our reading. We can read, or at least most of us can, 
and that is all there is to it. Some may read quicker than others, a few con- 
tinually skim and never really read properly, but reading efficiency is rarely 
considered. 

Yet whilst scientific progress has greatly stepped up the consumption or 
production of words by every mechanical means, very few people stop to 
consider whether their reading capacity is working at peak. The office type- 
writer records 75 words a minute, the commercial duplicator 500 words a 
second, while the rotary printing press disgorges words at anything up to 
10,000 per second. Most of us speak at about 200 words a minute, yet we 
are fortunate if we can read faster than 300 words a minute. In fact, millions 
of people can only read with comfort at about 200 words a minute. We all 
of us know those unfortunate folk who in adulthood still retain the childish 
habit of subconsciously repeating quietly to themselves every word they 
read. One is reminded of the story of St. Augustine going as a young man 
in the fourth century to Milan and seeing the great bishop Ambrose in the 
cathedral there reading from a missal. He was astounded to see the bishop 
reading silently, with no movement of his lips as was usual with other men. 
Ambrose had, of course, merely mastered the art of reading, but the young 
man attributed his skill to divine power. 

In more modern times only the really fast reader catches the fancy. Lord 
Macaulay, for instance, who read (and remembered) everything he saw at 
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fantastic speed, or Oscar Wilde, who could finish a Victorian novel in 
morning. Or men like T. E. Lawrence, Sidney Webb, Aldous Huxley and 
William Temple who rarely needed more than a day to dissect and absorb 
completely any book. Or C. S. (‘Hornblower’) Forester, who finds only a 
day’s reading in any average-length book. 

But these are isolated figures, chiefly men of letters with phenomenal 
brains and probably photographic memories and exceptional optical powers, 
The average reader, in office or home, floundering laboriously along from 
word to word, line to line, cannot hope to achieve such heights, even if he 
could see the value of them. 

Could not even dream of becoming a speedy reader, that is, until quite 
recently, for at last the subject has been given some serious attention. With 
their traditional love of hustle, their enthusiasm for a new idea and their 
refreshing feeling that even the good leaves room for improvement, the 
Americans have devised what they call Quick Reading. And they are teach- 
ing it in universities and colleges as well as to harassed business executives 
with overflowing in-trays and over-worked horn-rims. 

Briefly, the basic idea is simple and scientifically sound. In reading the 
printed page, the human eye dwells momentarily upon each word in tum, 
moving jerkily forward to the next as comprehension is achieved, sometimes 
going back a little way for a second look. This, say the Quick Readers, is 
highly wasteful of time and effort, and they produce films made on a gadget 
called the opthalmograph to prove it. This instrument records on film strip 
the jerky, hesitant eye movements of the untrained reader, be he ‘nervous 
grasshopper’ or ‘patient plodder’. It is revealing to see such a film of one’s 
own reading. There is undoubtedly a waste of optical effort. 

Fast reading requires that whole phrases and blocks of words (‘thought- 
units’) be assimilated together, instead of the single, disjointed word. First 
short phrases, then half lines and eventually whole lines of print are taken 
in at a smooth speed with, if the training is done aright, no falling off in 
comprehension. 

Two ingenious machines, devised by one of the U.S. centres of quicker 
reading, the Reading Laboratory, Inc., of New York, are used in training 
courses to speed up this word-by-word method that we nearly all use without 
realising it. Seated at a table and peering into the small box-like tachisto- 
scope, or flash meter, the pupil sees words, numbers and short phrases 
momentarily illuminated. The exposures of the flashing light vary from 
one-tenth to one-hundredth of a second, so there is no time for ‘second 
looks’. By a gradual increase in the complexity of the messages, ending with 
a difficult array of symbols or a complicated scientific statement, and a cor- 
responding decrease in the exposure times, one learns, ‘with dramatic swift- 
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ness’, to read and retain through really speedy and accurate focusing on 
‘thought-units’ rather than individual numbers, symbols or words. 

Fresh from a quite invigorating encounter with this gadget, the learner 
quick-reader then moves to the electrical pacer, which is simply a book-rest 
over which there glides downwards at regular, controllable speeds, an opaque 
blind. This forces one to read quicker, since the inexorable descent of the 
blind over what one has just assimilated spurs eye and brain to increased 
effort. The speed of the blind can be stepped up by the trainee, who in time 
suould become a fully-fledged Quick Reader, but only if he or she has really 
understood everything read. There follow stiffish written tests to prove 
comprehension. 

In America and at the Quick Reading Centre in London, where these 
methods were used for a trial period, many folk with poorish or average 
reading speeds have been taught to reach 700-800 words a minute, and not 
a few over 1,000 words a minute, with full comprehension. Aptitude, it 
seems, counts for less than a conviction that it can be done, and 100 per cent 
speed increases among those who survived a fourteen-week course are com- 
mon—but not among the disbelievers. 

Faster reading may not be everyone’s ideal, but that there is a place for 
it in the rush of modern life becomes daily more apparent. 


Note: This article contains approximately 1,000 words, so if you take five 
minutes to read it with understanding, your reading speed is only 200 words 
per minute, or poor. Two minutes’ reading time, i.e. 500 words per minute, 
is well above average, but only those who can read it in one and three-quarter 
minutes or less can be classed as really fast readers. 


READING SHEETS 


With the current issue the Sheets complete their tenth year. Though they 
continue to circulate well, the purpose for which they were intended has 
been fulfilled; and unless readers inform us that they wish the series to be 
continued no more will be issued. Readers, whose subscriptions continue 
beyond the May issue, will of course have the balance of their subscriptions 
refunded. 
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by 
C. SOUTHAM 


Over THE last hundred years the concept of a liberal education centred 
around the classics has lost its hold upon the pattern of English grammar 
school and university education. Instead, education is being geared to the 
demands of the scientific and technological era upon which we have entered; 
it is tending to the utilitarian and vocational, rather than to the humane. 
Not only, then, have we to compensate for those values which a classical 
background once provided; in addition, we have to correct the dangerous 
restriction of outlook which attends the specialised scientific training that 


most of our post-O level students will receive. 7 urning from the élite of 


our school population, a more thoughtful approach to the teaching of Eng- 
lish in our secondary schools might counter some of the weaknesses inherent 
in compulsory education, where we legislate the mixed blessing of semi- 
literacy. Here are exposed to the influence of the written word many children 
whose intellectual capacity, or training, provides them with no effective 
means of distinguishing good from bad in their reading matter, and thus no 
defence against the imposition of the mass-mind, and the other evils attendant 
upon our stereotype ‘saliva re. This is the context within which we can place 
Professor Knights’ talk Tm Use or Encutsn, Vol. IX, No. 3). He believes 
that English literature can be the humanising corrective, and he concludes 
‘that English | literature has its necessary and central place in a liberal educa- 
tion’. It may seem ungracious on my part, but I am not going to stop to 
applaud the very obvious qualities of Professor Knights’ ad« iress, which must 
help many teachers of English towards an understanding of their functions, 
methods, and objectives. Instead, I want to examine one particular section 
of his paper, and then, perhaps unfairly, criticise it for failing to meet a prob- 
lem which stands outside the terms of reference set forth in the opening 
paragraphs. 
To many teachers of English, Professor Knights’ conclusion will read as 
comforting affirmation; many of us have for long been convinced of the 


central importance of our subject, not only to the other departments of 


learning, but as an intellectual, moral, and emotional discipline. Thus his 
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conclusion is of rather less interest than the remarks which lead up to it. 

And as he offers some practical hints in the matter of teaching English we 

ire entitled to examine his points, not as exploratory and tentative theoretical 

sues, but as considered pronouncements on the aims and methods of English 
ching. 

In the first section of his talk (pp. 156-7), Professor Knights is concerned 
with basic training in the use of English. He suggests that the teacher’s first 
ob ‘is to counter haziness of expression, to foster a lively respect for the 

g language’, and that ‘in this elementary matter of respect for clarity 
and exactness—for the life of speech’ the teacher is dealing with the founda- 
tion of literary taste. His point is that not only are clarity and exactness 
necessary to effective communication, but respect for these qualities is the 
way to appreciation of great literature—‘our ability to read Shakespeare 
depends upon it...’ Ith ink that all teachers would agree that children must 
be trained in grammatical correctness and articulation within the forms of 
stan andard English. But while correctness in the use of language, and freedom 

imagination are compatible, our prime aim must be to encourage freedom 
an nd unselfconsciousness of expression and Ss aaiinaiien response, both in read- 


7 


ing and writing. Technical ability in the use of English can be taught at any 
stage; the life of the imagination must be nurtured, particularly at that 
wacked time when the child is gaining in fluency and intellectual control. 
The emphasis which Professor Knights would have us lay upon clarity and 
exactness may prove destructive to the child’s imaginative life. I am also 
doubtful of Professor Knights’ assertion that through this attention to clarity 
and exactness we shall best be preparing our children for their approach to 
great literature. Surely the child who has been encouraged to trust, feed, 
and express its own imaginative experiences (perhaps by the method of ‘free 
expression’, of which Professor Knights seems so contemptuous), will be 
better equipped for the reading of, say, Shakespeare, whose language, how- 
ever rich in meaning and explicit i in communication, does not answer to the 
test of clarity and exactness. 

Professor Knights’ argument in this first section is complicated by his 
references to ‘the living language’ and ‘the life of s peech’. He regards the 
qualities of exactness and cl rity as vital to ‘the living on age’, but nowhere 
explains what this phrase, or ‘the life of speech’, means. Is it the colloquialism 
oo slang of the spoken word; the dialect of rural and regional areas; the 
language of the acknowledged contemporary masters of poetry and prose; 
or some ideal, ‘literary’ amalgam of these disparate modes, such as we find 
in Chaucer and Shakespeare: Whatever ‘the living language’ is, the use of 
this term in Professor Knights’ argument suggests that there is an intimate 





relationship between the language of everyday speech and the language of 
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literature; indeed, he implies that they are basically identical (and his com- 
ments on the passage from The Winter's Tale, p. 159 are in accordance with 
this theory). An extension of his theory brings us to the conclusion of the 
first section of the talk, where he remarks that “The decay of a language 
means the decay of a civilization’. Now it hardly matters to me that I cannot 
concur with Professor Knights’ critical theories, and I am quite prepared to 
limit myself to commenting on points where I think he goes wrong in the 
practice of teaching English. However, it is important to comment on the 
way Professor Knights flourishes this last authoritative, and talismanic, critical 
catch-phrase. The claim that the state of the language is an index to the state 
of a civilization implies that our national future is in the hands of the teachers 
of English; and in our profession we may believe this. But what must be 
the impact of this assertion upon the sceptics; upon the philosopher, the 
theologian, or the historian, each of whom may have his own distinct con- 
cept of what is responsible for the maintenance of culture? 

The critic talking to critic, and the teacher talking to teacher, may clear 
the ground within our subject, but English as the humanising discipline still 
awaits its advocate. Mathew Arnold was a great critic, but his work provides 
vs with examples of just that critical arrogance we must avoid: ‘Without 
poetry, our science will appear incomplete; and most of what passes with 
us for religion and philosophy will be replaced by poetry’. It is doing our 
cause more harm than good to echo his claims; we may approve of the 
spirit, but the letter of such assertions is out of place now that we require 
demonstration, argument, and persuasion, rather than a reiteration of ideals. 


PROFESSOR KNIGHTS replies: 

I think Mr. Southam’s criticism of my paper is based on various mis- 
understandings. 

(i) I agree that when you are teaching children, a niggling insistence on 
grammatical forms and exact meanings may cramp the imagination and 
inhibit freedom of expression; but it is the niggling—the over-insistence on 
small points and matters that should be taken in the stride—that is bad. Slack 
expressions are wrong not just because they run counter to some accepted 
convention but because they are lazy; incisive expression is a function of 
mental energy. You can say of creative energy, at whatever level, what 
Coleridge said of the spirit of poetry—‘It must embody in order to reveal 
itself; but a living body is of necessity an organised one’. And organisation 
means an ability to use the common forms when these serve your purpose, as 
at an elementary level they mostly do. If child says ‘infer’ when he means 
‘imply’, if he writes of ‘the time factor’ when he means ‘time’, or if what 
he writes is obscure for lack of a few stops, you must put him right. Natur- 
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lly you do this in such a way as not to rebuff his imagination but to make 
im feel that what he learns is an extension of his creative power. 

It was unfair of Mr. Southam to bring in Shakespeare. Of course Shake- 
geare’s greatest poetry ‘does not answer to the test of clarity and exactness’ 
_as demanded from schoolboys. You may put schoolboys on the way to 
ging that Shakespeare’s style registers with sensitive precision extremely 
complicated ways of thinking and feeling, but you don’t encourage them 
write in the style of Macbeth. Incidentally, Shakespeare’s superb freedom 
athe use of language was something supervening on a rigorous discipline 
-the most magnificent example in our literature of the homely truth that 
those move easiest who have learn’d to dance’. 

(ii) I agree that my phrases, ‘the living language’ and ‘the life of speech’, 
were not rigorously defined, though in their context they seem to me to 
erve their purpose. They were not intended to imply any theory about 

colloquialisms or the relation of speech to writing (though I do in fact think 
that a good written style has some relation to the way you talk). Their 
nly purpose was to serve as a reminder that, although it would take some 
ime to explain the metaphor, a language has a life of its own (see Mr. 
litlewood’s review on pp. 216-218 of the number in which my paper 
peared), a life that is fostered by all, whether poets or schoolboys, who 
we it with any real feeling for its expressive qualities. If you encourage in 
jour pupils some sense of the extraordinary richness of the language they 

therit—‘the living language’—they in turn are the more likely to cultivate 
wn exactness of expression that is not impersonal like arithmetic but that 
arries the tang of a particular person using it. 

(iii) ‘The claim that the state of the language is an index to the state of a 
ivilization implies that our national future is in the hands of the teachers of 
English.’ This I think is nonsense. ‘Our national future’ is in the hands of 
il sorts of people, some of them more or less inarticulate. But no one who 
wants to think seriously, whether about history or philosophy or theology, 
an be indifferent to the deterioration of words, to any widespread indiffer- 
nce to the use of words, simply because it is through words that we organise 
our intellectual life, and perhaps most of our emotional and imaginative life 
ss well. As Walter de la Mare once remarked, ‘Anything we say about 
‘love”, as with everything else of sovereign importance, depends on the 
range and quality of the terms available’; shoddy words ‘cheapen the invalu- 
ible’. I said that for the English teacher, education in the use of the mother 
tongue is ‘a special responsibility’, but although that admits the worthiness 
of his calling it is hardly a grandiose claim. And when I added that the 
decay of a language means—is a sign or symptom of—the decay of a civili- 
zation, I meant just that and no more. 
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by 
DOUGLAS R. BARNES 


Senior English Master, Ruabon Grammar School 


THIS Is an account of some work in English done by first form boys, the 
‘A’ stream of a two-stream country Grammar School with a high-percentage 
intake. Its intention was to link reading and writing so that they might 
illuminate each other. 

First form pupils often either skim through narrative poetry so diffuse as 
to be no more worthy of close attention than slack prose, or learn slight 
lyrics containing no intellectual difficulties and very little else. At an age 
when boys are most alive to words this is a policy of despair or worse. If at 
this stage they are offered poetry that is physically alive, they can learn to 
respond for themselves to richness of verbal texture. Even eleven-year-olds 
can pick out the strikingly forceful phrase, can learn that rhythm is not a 
matter of regular thumps, and can discuss the difference in implication be- 
tween the poet’s chosen word and a non-committal pseudo-synonym. 

The first poem read during the year was de la Mare’s The Scarecrow. The 
force of ‘powders’ in: 


The north wind powders me with snow 
was discussed, as was the precision of: 


I watch him striding lank behind 
His clashing team... . 


(‘Clashing’ has since appeared in freshly-created contexts in several boys’ 
writing.) It is important that such detailed observation be in fact discussed 
in the children’s terms: the teacher must resist the temptation to interpret, 
but do his teaching here by question alone. The study continued with: 


Soon will the wheat swish body-high 


and the contrasting phrase ‘sterile snow’. The task here was to encourage 
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the class to see that this was not verbal precision for its own sake but that it 
mplied two balanced attitudes to winter and spring. I asked them what the 
xarecrow felt about humans, and then why they thought so. Quite a num- 
ber were able to indicate the appropriate phrases, and they all understood 
mough to lead on to the next exercise. 

From this exercise they were to learn—not in intellectual terms but in 
practice—that emotive language can imply an attitude. The lines quoted 
ibove were to act as a trigger, but the danger of mere reproduction had to 
be avoided. I therefore chose as subject a statue in a city square, and sug- 
gested that, as stone is cold, a statue might well have preferences other than 
those of the scarecrow. I asked them to write me a prose account in the 
first person about the seasons, the weather, the people and traffic, and the 
wurroundings, so as to show what the statue felt without actually saying it. 
Some could; some could not; all, however, appeared interested and wrote 


vigorously. Malcolm wrote: 


The Statue of Saint Francis 

Iam a statue in London. Every day I see many things happening. In summer the 
in beats down unmercifully on my head and body. 

In autumn the leaves begin to fall and my stone heart seems to beat lighter for soon 
the bleak winter comes and powders me with pure white snow, and hailstones shall 
pelt me until I ring with cold and frost. 

I dislike all growing things. I think they are a nuisance and a menace. I especially 
lislike moss, that slimy, greasy substance that would cover me all over unless it was 
cleaned off. And ivy that crawls and entangles her creepers in my body. And branches 
that strike me with their leaves and sticks. 


I like the deadly roar of the traffic, the toot of a horn, the screech of brakes when 


silly children cross too soon. Oh, yes, give me cold and dead things any day. 

[ also dislike human beings when people come and point at me and say, ‘Oh, that’s 
Saint Francis. Doesn’t he look like Uncle Fred!’ 

‘Yes, especially with those ears.’ 

I especially dislike Saint Francis, him the lover of living things and me the very 


hater. 


The spelling has been simplified, for Malcolm is one of those boys who 


fnds spelling very difficult.) His use of ‘powders me with snow’ is worth 
noticing for the completeness with which it has been assimilated to its con- 


text: here ‘learning from reading’ has been photographed in action. Not 


many boys achieved so objectified a work of art but many showed a willing- 
ness to explore language. 


Our continued attention to the verbal texture of poems and prose brought 


about a greater awareness of possible effects; but an artificial, over-adjectival 


quality crept in. That kind of English Exercise in which the players peg 
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words into holes, usually seems too artificial to be valuable. But in order 
to teach my pupils that the vitality of a passage is finally dependent on its 
verbs I used such an exercise, though with a purpose and context provided, 
I devised two short parallel narrative passages, one of which implied slow 
movement, dullness, lack of enthusiasm, and the other vitality, enthusiasm, 
and sunshine. Both I wrote on the blackboard, having substituted flavourless, 
non-committal verbs, and asked the form to copy the passages, supplying 
their own verbs. Then we took each verb separately and discussed their 
suggestions, not to choose the best but to distinguish between them. This 
exercise was followed by examination of action passages in adventure stories, 
The quality of the writing was very obvious when attention was focussed 
on the verbs: even eleven-year-olds can see the vague and the repetitive at 
this level. 

After a lesson in which I had demonstrated how in free verse the natural 
speech rhythms may be either supported or interrupted by the imposed line 
endings, I suggested that the boys wrote a poem. The following from Bryn 
was not uncharacteristic: 


The Shipwreck 
‘Get up, you lousy lot of landlubbers,’ 
Said the sloppy captain to his crew 
One wet day as the rain slashed against the ship 
And made the deck squelch as it came down 
And her sails were drenched with the rain, 
Slashed in the rain 
Until they were no more. 


There it ended. Clearly my lesson on line-endings had done no more than 
free them from the exigencies of metre. I have found it essential to encourage 
boys to write free verse, not worrying if much of it is only poetical prose, 
since rhyme, because children lack adult patience, often carries them away 
from their true meaning; and since it is through free verse that the rocking- 
horse metre that destroys their natural sensitivity to speech rhythms can be 
escaped. This sensitivity can be fed through a careful use of choral speaking, 
but eleven-year-olds are not to be asked to analyse rhythms. 

The next step towards writing poetry came through the study of a poem. 
For the first two terms we had concentrated on poetry that was, in the terms 
that I used to them in various contexts and which they came to accept: 
‘rich’, ‘strong-smelling’, ‘exact’, ‘lively’, ‘striking’, ‘powerful’. We now 
attempted Auden’s Look Stranger, w hich offered considerable intellectual 
difficulty to some of the class who are far from outstanding in ability. The 
poem allowed further discussion of line-endings and provided excellent 
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samples of what we had observed elsewhere, words whose sounds imitated 
shat they meant. ‘The pluck and knock of the tide’ was particularly appre- 
ated. They insisted that they should write poems on a similar subject, and 
ne of them suggested “The Waterfall’ which was accepted. The best was 
tom Geraint who wrote: 


A shining arc curves majestically, 

Thundering down on the glittering rocks below; 
Little fountains rise from the commotion 

As if, trying to escape the tumultuous water, 
They take the air. 

Droplets of water dance like may-flies 

In the shimmering world. 

A salmon leaps from the tumult, 

And for one brief moment 

Hangs stark in the sky. 


Geraint is, of course, exceptionally sophisticated in his attitude to language, 
but others wrote poems as interesting but in a more intimate manner. Arthur 
vas clearly learning rapidly about rhythm for he wrote: 


In the water a moorhen dabbles 
With water pattering on the pebbles, 
And up the fall 

Over the watery wall, 

Darts a salmon in his first jump. 
Upstream, a beaver works. 

Beneath his dam the salmon lurks; 
Near him a whirlpool swirls 

And in it whirls 

An inconspicuous minnow. 


Some boys prefer to use rhyme, and I do not insist.) 

The difference in maturity of approach between the first poem and “The 
Waterfall ’may partly be accounted for by the term of prose writing that 
ame between. For example, a fall of snow during a lesson inevitably 
attracted eyes to the patterns beyond the window, and this became a lesson 
m precise observation and the use of detail. Their homework was that 
wening and this kind of precision resulted: 


As I was waiting it started to snow again, and as the people walked along the 
footpath they looked like shadows and hazy in the snow. 

The snow blown and frozen against the netting wire of a nearby orchard looked 
ike a piece of freshly-woven lace. 

The hedges are like tinsel on a Christmas tree. 
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For these three boys, who are not ‘literary’ by any standard, accuracy of 
observation means the simile, and when the similes are as first-hand as these 
are one cannot cavil. Our subsequent readings of snow poems by Hardy 
and Edward Thomas gained from this essay: the boys were very ready to 
acclaim Thomas’ precision in particular. 

Our preparation of essay subjects had been general and not concerned 
with the actual words until the next essay after the poem “The Waterfall’, 
The subject “A Slum Street’ was chosen, in the hope of bringing their in- 
creasing verbal skill into more direct contact with their everyday attitudes, 
because I was aware of a danger that they would regard essay subjects as 
existing on a different plane, one more impersonal, artificial, and highly- 
coloured than their reality. Although our district would be considered 
countryside, the villages the boys live in are semi-industrial, and many of 
them live in cramped though respectable conditions. I hoped t that the ur- 
gency of their rejection of slums would appear in their writing. This essay 
[ prepared by asking them to suggest what would be in a film set of a slum 
street; I wrote their answers on the blackboard, asked for detached phrases 
that could be used of these, and wrote up the phrases, omitting Pa half. 
This kind of censorship is a valuable teaching device, immediate and mem- 
orable, yet not imposing adult verbal conventions too strictly. As soon as 
sufficient material was assembled I erased it from the blackboard. 

The result exceeded my expectations: for the first time all of the boys 
had become fully involved in their writing. To illustrate this piece of work 
I have not chosen outstandingly accomplished pieces of work, but rather 
endeavoured to show that eleven-year-olds of moderate ability can achieve 
art in the sense that this writing is at once involved and objective. Reginald 
wrote: 


A Slum Street 


A dead end street, with smelling, dirty, battered, broken dustbins, waits for the 
dustcart to come and clear them out. 

Over a decayed brick wall is the gasworks from where comes a heavy smell of gas 

The houses, which are filthy and decayed, have broken chimneys. T he curtains 
on the windows are ripped and dirty. In some roofs there are holes. Nearly all the 
windows are broken. Some people have boarded them up but others are too lazy 

Across the road walks a scraggy cat with dirty fur going to join other cats eating 
and crawling over the rubbish in the dustbins and sometimes knocking them over 

A dirty little boy plays in the gutter. By the looks of him he has not had a wash 

in two weeks. From oe grid comes the sound of water gurgling which mystifies the 
little boy. 

On the pavement walks an old lady going shopping. She has a tattered coat which 
is barely on her back. 
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When the dustcart arrives it makes a clatter on the battered roads, and makes the 
ats scramble down the street and through the fence into the gasworks. The sky is 
tk with smoke from factories. 

This is what the slums see every day. 


One notices that Reginald has found that the sound of the words—'a clatter 
m the battered roads’-—matters in prose as in poetry, though I have never 
old him so. A boy whose work is sometimes very poor indeed wrote this 
ime: 

A barrel organ was tinkling out its notes outside a grubby bar. The dogs and cats 
ined in to make a bawling choir. The sides of the houses were damp and the walls 
vere sodden. The smoke was wallowing over the street. 

I peeerd into the house. There were two families eating from one table, drinking 
fom chipped saucers. The floor was covered with scraps and old newspapers and 
dds and ends. The garden was covered with fungus covered wood, old tins and 


wurst balls. As I walked down the street the drains were gurgling, curdling under 


eet. An earsplitting tone came to my ears then. It was the whistle at the gas- 





works. Out came the men like a mass of ants and into the bar. They came out 
inging in groups of two, three or four. A small street lamp caught my attention. 
it showed a small wall at the end of the street covered with ripped posters, chalked 
‘awn wickets, mud and moss. At that moment a few young men assembled around 
the street lamp talking, singing and making the most peculiar movements. 


>? 


Although both of these boys used only a few ideas or phrases from our 
preparation it acted as a starting point for their observation. 

This detailed attention to writing improves reading, as the next exercise 
showed. I instructed the form to describe two sea-monsters thrust up from 
the ocean bed by an earthquake and the death of one of them. Immediately 
they had finished I read them the celebrated account from Kipling’s short 
tory A Matter of Fact. I had on previous occasions read this part of the story 
without preparation to junior forms and found them mildly interested but 
not enthusiastic. It was obvious that this form, properly receptive, were 
deeply moved: one boy, not given to confidences, said very solemnly as 
they went out: ‘Just to hear it makes you quiver’. On the spur of the moment 
lasked them whether after hearing Kipling they would like to try again. 
They clearly felt ashamed of their first attempt and, being on their mettle, 
were enthusiastic to try again. Surprisingly little of Kipling’s incidents and 
hnguage appeared in the second draft, but there was a considerable increase 
in intensity and inventiveness, except in the case of the most sophisticated 
boys, Malcolm and Geraint, who rightly preferred not to change their first 
version. 

The improvement was in some cases a matter of particularity. Geoffrey 
wrote on his first attempt: 
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A green and red serpent was lurking about on the seabed. It was reeling over and 
over in agony caused by a huge gash on its back. 


In his second draft he changed this to: 


The monster had white and black eyes that bulged out of its white dragonlike 
head like frogs’ eyes. It was covered with scales like massive saucers and the scales 
by the gash were all peeled off and left the white floppy blubber. 


Though this kind of writing seems extravagant to the adult, a boy is sc 
closely involved in this imaginary world that it does give him the oppor- 
tunity for fresh explorations of experience. On this occasion several boys 
show ed their struggles to take up an attitude to pain in others. One of the 
more restrained of these was Derek, who has only recently begun really to 
be interested in using words. 


The Monsters 

The sea was tossing woefully when suddenly there was a swirl of foam and tw 
monsters came out of the depths of the ocean. One of them was mortally wounded, 
I think from the explosion. It was writhing in pain through the foamy, bloodstained 
waters, the blood gushing out of its ugly neck in great swells. His long tail was 
threshing out hopelessly and he was letting out great howls of agony over the troubled 
waters. His movements began to slow. He was wincing in agony. His companion 
was circling round him nosing him. We said they were mates blown from their 
underwater home. Then suddenly the wounded one died. His companion still nosed 
at him, as if trying to bring him to life. Then she gave up, gave one ear-shattering 
roar, turned and made off to the west. Her sleek head shone brilliantly in the sun- 


light and the foam spurted out behind her. 


In making this selection of the form’s work I have tried to select as widel) 
as possible over the range of ability and interest, and to show the variety and 
individuality of the work done. This approach has its most valuable successes 
among the boys of average ability. 

The choice of poems for the boys to read is extremely important, and, as 
I have yet to meet a First Form anthology that is at all adequate to this pur- 
pose, I have made my own selection. They have proved to be predominantly 
country poems, which is a disadvantage since it implies a greater distance 
from most boys’ lives; Clare and Frost have been particularly useful. Urban 
poems of the ‘pylon poetry’ period tend to be abstract, intellectualised, sub- 
jective, and lacking the very qualities that are most valuable for teaching. 
It is a great mistake to underestimate boys’ interest in the world about them: 
intellectual difficulty is often preferable to pretty-pretty verse, for if we ask 
much from our pupils we are more likely to be given much. 
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by 
IAN MICHAEL 


Bristol University 


THIS Is an important book!, which has for some years oftered one of the 
most promising ways out of the present grammatical impasse. It is written 
against a background of teaching English as a second language, but the 
descriptive techniques it discusses take fully into account the simple, and 

glected, fact that native-speakers of English, even as schoolchildren, ‘learn’ 
the language in a sense quite different from that in which a foreigner learns 

The whole book is directly relevant to the work of the English teacher 

in school. 

Professor Fries is attempting to set up a system of categories which will 
suffice for a broad description of the structure of English. He reaffirms 
current dissatisfaction with the categories of traditional English grammar 
and their inadequate definitions in terms of meaning: “Structures do signal 
meanings, it is true; and these meanings must be described. The meanings, 
however, cannot serve successfully to ide ntify and distinguish the structures. 
Not only do structures usually signal several different meanings but . . . there 
is prob ably in present-day English no structural meaning that is not signalled 
by a variety of structures’, One important feature of his work is that the 
material on which it is based is spoken, not written: fifty hours of mechani- 
cally recorded conversation, derived from three hundred speakers and com- 
prising about 250,000 words. This enables him to overcome one of the 
greatest difficulties of any analytical procedure which claims to reveal, rather 
than impose, categories: what to wha as the initial unit of analysis. Professor 
Fries takes as his initial unit the quantum spoken by one spe: aker until he is 
ilecid by another speaker. He adopts Bloomfield’s definition of the sen- 
tence and fe from there to establish three types of sentence in his 

aterial: ‘I. Those that were immediately and regularly followed by oral 
responses a II. Those that were immediately followed by “action” re- 
sponses, sometimes accompanied by one of a very limited list of oral respon- 
ss. III. Those that were accompanied (not necessarily followed) by very 
brief oral signals of attention interjected at irregular intervals but not inter- 


1 The Structure of English, by C. C. Fries. (Longmans, 12s. 6d.) 
23 
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rupting the span of talk’ (p. 41). He finds four significantly different types 
of word in his material, his four parts of speech. Though he recognises that 
these four types correspond roughly to noun, verb, adjective and adverb, he 
does not use these terms. This is because his four classes are determined by 
criteria radically ditterent from the conceptual hotch-potch which is supposed 
to validate the traditional categories. Fries’ four classes are established by 
their conformity with elements in a given syntactical pattern. The pattern 
is expressed in three ‘minimum free utterance test frames’ drawn from the 
material, Frame A, The concert was good (always); Frame B, The clerk remem- 
bered the tax (suddenly); Frame C, The team went there. Broadly, Class I words 
are those which can be substituted for concert, clerk, tax or team; Class II 
words are those which can be substituted for was, remembered, went; Class II 
words are those which can be substituted for good and can also come between 
the and concert; Class lV words are those which can be substituted for always, 
suddenly and there. There is in addition a class of function words, such as 
the, a, my, two, may, should, not, very, and, at, why, because, set up by the same 
process of substitution but on different patterns. These function words, 


numbering 154 in all, occur very frequently, making up about a third of 
the recorded material. The category of modifier is treated not as a part of 


speech but as a functional category in which words of any of the four classes 
may appear. Syntax as such has disappeared. All grammar is syntax. The 
mystique of clause analysis has also been transformed. Fries detaches the 
clause from its dependence on the parts of speech and treats it among those 
devices which indicate the sequence of what the speaker is saying: its con- 
nection with what has already been said (‘sequence sentences’) or its antici- 
pation of what is to come (‘included sentences’). 

Professor Fries has brought structural linguistics within reach of the class- 
room. It is possible to see from his demonstration something of what the 
study of language in use (assuming that to be the only sense of ‘grammar 
which is worthwhile) might become with a fresh orientation. me lis is a gram- 
mar of function in a legitimate use of that abused term. He has a more 
relaxed attitude towards meaning than have most pea workers in 
linguistics, and is content that his techniques of substitution should depend 
on the judgment of native speakers of English as to ‘whether the frame 1s 
the ‘“‘same”’ or “different” after any substitution is made’. He is concerned 


with intonation only so far as it furnishes ‘special structural signals’, but the 


importance of intonation, for interpretation and far the specific study ot 


structure, is so little realised in English teaching that even Fries’ minimum 
will take us a long way. 
Some reservations, however, must be made about the relevance for Eng- 


lish teaching of this approach. Objective techniques can clear away the 
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rubbishy definitions and some ambiguous and overlapping categories. But 
the purpose of these techniques is to describe as accurately as possible how the 
lnguage works. The teacher of English needs rather more. His main con- 
cern is with control of expression and of interpretation. Even if a complete 
description of structure were possible he could not use it. He needs carefully 
chosen, and few, categories in terms of which analysis at various levels of 
complexity (that is the point) can be carried out. A comprehensive descrip- 
tion of structure will be of immense use to him, but as a quarry, not as the 
complete building. That is why this book cannot be taken straight into the 
dassroom. It can be only a magnificently stimulating starting-point for the 
teacher’s own adaptations. Certain important aspects of language are outside 
Fries’ enquiry, especially emphasis, the setting in which words are spoken, 
and their verbal context. His relative neglect of these leads him to discuss 
unnatural expressions such as The great clock ran slowly and the students of the 
teacher who are here. The great merit of his book is that it bases grammatical 
analysis on the recognition of pattern (not, in the narrow sense, an intellectual 
process) and thereby not only fits it to the way in which we all learn and 
use our own language but gives a constructive lead towards a kind of teaching 
suited to the principal victims of the present grammatical system. 

The traditional system, for all its inadequacies, had its anticipations of 
Professor Fries. Lane, in 1700, published A Key to the Art of Letters, which 
introduced the fourfold classification. of the parts of speech adopted by 
Gildon and Brightland in 1711 and by other reformers after them. Lane’s 
parts of speech are substantive, verb, adjective and particle. The particle 
included not only the adverb but many of Fries’ function words. William 
Walker’s Treatise of English Particles (1655) and William Clare’s Compleat 
System of Grammar (1699) had already adopted a category particle which 
corresponds (though based on different criteria) very closely with Fries’ 
function words, even so closely as to include auxiliary verbs. We are being 
very slow to discover the categories appropriate for the study of English as 
anative tongue. It is 376 years since Mulcaster wrote, ‘. . . grammer travel- 
leth first to have the naturall tung of ech cuntrie fined to that best, and most 
certain direction, which the ordinarie custom of that cuntrie which useth 


the tung, can lead hir unto’. 
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A WEEKEND CONFERENCE on Liberal Studies in Technical Colleges was 
held at William Temple College, Rugby, last December. This meeting was 
not the first of its kind, but it was the most ambitious venture so far, both 
in scope and appeal. There were representatives from as far afield as Glasgow 
and Portsmouth, Exeter and Essex. Unfortunately too few of the new 
Colleges of Advanced Technology were represented, owing apparently to 
the view that what is good enough for technical colleges is by no means 
suitable for such high-ranking institutions. The subjects discussed ranged 
from Dickens to the medieval Quadrivium. 

A good deal of time was, of course, spent on the vital questions: what 
are Liberal Studies? and, why include Liberal Studies in technical courses: 
No-one had any documentary answers. Members of the gathering seemed 
quite conscious of the irony implied in the very title of their conference. 
Something less than a century had sufficed to turn the tables completely on 
the humanists; in the mid-nineteenth century the scientists and technologists 
were whistling vainly for a hearing; now the humanists were thrusting for 
the merest elbow room in the aggressively philistine institutions their ances- 
tors’ antagonism had assisted to birth. The crowning irony of the conference 
was the conspicuous absence of the technical specialists who, one had hoped, 
would have been exchanging stout blows with the liberal teachers; instead 
there was a much less fruitful exchange of grievances among the liberal 
‘specialists’. 

There was disagreement enough. At one extreme a contributor from the 
floor was heard to advocate a good grinding in grammar as the very essence 
of Liberal Studies; at the other, daily doses of Aristotle were recommended. 
For one commentator Liberal Studies meant the subordination of all tech- 
nical disciplines to the project method; for others they meant the insertion 
in the curriculum of not too frequent lectures on the history of a technology 
or ancillary science. Nevertheless, there was general agreement that stand- 
ards of expression among students were deplorably low, and that however 
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it was done, vigorous training in language was necessary for all students, 
day-release and post-graduate researchers alike. 

The various reasons for including Liberal Studies in the curriculum were 
well canvassed: the social, the religious and the technical. On the one hand 
views were expressed that must have satisfied the most ardent Marxist- 
Leninist; on the other there were arguments that would have comforted 
the most dedicated religious revivalist. All were agreed that there was little 
to be said for letting the technical students alone. 

At the first session Professor Dobinson described some of the attempts he 
rad seen in the U.S.A., Sweden, Switzerland, France and Western Germany 
to use the vocational aspect of adolescent studies as a focus of social training. 
He made particular reference to the provision for those of lower intelligence. 
In all those countries, he suggested, education was treated on more com- 
prehensive lines than here, and was more valued for its own sake. The 
liberalisation’ of technical studies had much less of the character of painful 
ifter-thoughts, and in several countries was not even controversial. 

The most constructively religious approach was voiced by Dr. James 
Welch, Director of Education for Richard Thomas and Baldwin, though 
he made little reference to theological and doctrinal issues. He described 
he fundamental need of industry and of society, as the need for whole men, 
nen capable of growth and fulfilment, of critical and responsible judgment 
nd of power and willingness to take decisions, men who are rooted, loyal, 
tungry for knowledge, morally just. Industry, of which technical education 
ends to become all too completely the servant, is a means not an end; and 
tis by its nature quite incapable of defining its end. The liberal education 
ceived by the men who come to industry in whatever capacity should 
able them among other things to discount the excessive optimism gener- 
aed by technological progress. The facilely rational world of industry is 
vased on an irrational chaos that men can neither understand nor control. 
Many of the features of our noisy, confused, vulgarly triumphant modern 
vorld are devices for quieting our insidious fears of self-destruction. Liberal 
cducation, asserted Dr. Welch, is not a buttering of technical subjects: it is 
the whole of education. 

In his talk on Soviet Russia, Dr. Haslegrave, Principal of the Lough- 
rough Colleges of Advanced Technology, explained how thoroughly the 
oviet state is applying the principle of total education as the best form of 
echnical training. The fantastic technical achievements of the U.S.S.R. in 
cent years were convincing evidence that their approach to technical edu- 
ation is an effective one; liberal education (notwithstanding its peculiar 
connotation in a Communist community) is regarded by the Russians as a 
ital element in technical education and a vastly important contribution to 
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sheer technical efficiency. 

Three discussion groups met during the second day of the conference, 
one each to examine the problems of liberal education in advanced full-time 
courses, National Certificate courses, and courses for craft apprentices and 
others. Significantly much the smallest group was the last; part-time day- 
release craft students considerably outnumber all other technical students 
and in most respects they present the toughest problems of all. All too 
frequently they are handled by the teachers of lowest pay and status, though 
everyone, without fail, pays wordy tribute to the sterling work of these 
teachers. 

Though there were important differences in the conclusions reached by 
the three groups, it was apparent at the final symposium that they had much 
in common. The chief practical difficulties in presenting Liberal Studies at 
all levels were the pernicious lack of time, aggravated by the exorbitant and 
tyrannical demands of technical examiners; the general lack of equipment, 
sufficient accommodation, and particularly staff of suitable quality and ex- 
perience; lack of certainty everywhere as to what was expected and why. 
The importance of large well-stocked libraries in every college was empha- 
sised, though apparently local authorities are now less reluctant to spend 
money on books than they once were. Facing the conference at this sym- 
posium was a team consisting of Boris Ford, Miss E. M. Batten, Principal 
of William Temple College, and Professor Tibble. 

The conference was fortunate to have as its Chairman so experienced und 
knowledgeable a person as Boris Ford, whose work with the committee 
that produced Liberal Education in a Technical Age is not the least of his claims 
to respect. He was indefatigable: he pressed speakers on the platform to be 
explicit, chivvied contributors from the floor into brevity and goaded others 
out of a determined silence. In a fluent concluding address he forcefully 
condemned the false antitheses of fact and fancy, vocation and non-vocation. 
Technical colleges were, he claimed, and very justly, too easily tempted into 
subscribing to the dangerous doctrine that culture was a part-time activity 
and had little to do with hard practical affairs. Dangerous, too, was the 
notion propagated by some eminent and cultured scientists that science and 
technology themselves were natural vehicles of culture. At the level of 
technical training, and probably higher, the view was quite insupportable. 
Something much more provocative and disturbing than mere technical 
training must be offered. Liberal Studies must not suffer at the margin: they 
must positively intrude into the curriculum. 

An informal committee was set up at the end of the conference to co- 
ordinate future activities. Anyone interested should get in touch with Mr. 
P. C. D. Caton, College of Technology, Rugby, Warwickshire. 
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by 
JEROME HANRATTY 


English Master, Collyer’s School, Horsham 


PupILs IN the middle school of a grammar school may very often like a 
work of considerable literary merit—but don’t know why. They know it 
is supposed to be ‘good’ but are unable to understand wherein the particular 
merit lies—unable to explain in what way it is better than any other of the 
many things they like. A year or two later, they can only assume that their 
main reason for reading such works is utilitarian: to get through the ‘O’ 
Level English Literature paper. Unless a period in the Sixth form follows, 
they can easily leave school still unaware of what makes a good book a 
good book. 

In an attempt to come to terms with this problem of ‘definition’ (which 
in the ultimate degree is of course unsolvable), I have found the method of 
comparison to be useful, not only in helping to give a pupil some coherent 
idea of what a book’s qualities are, but also in a more general way socially 
nd educationally. The idea is to compare a work of literature with some 
related but inferior art-form. The effect is complementary—the merit of 
the particular work is discovered and understood by comparison with lower 
grade material: the lack of merit (or restricted merit) of the lower grade 
material is seen to be the shoddy stuff it really is. Overall, the various mani- 
festations of present-day culture are helped to be seen in perspective by means 
ofliterary standards. This is very necessary because young people often know 
athing is of inferior quality but fail to do anything positive about it because 
of ignorance of anything better through lack of these comparative standards. 

Such a comparison has been dealt with before in the Use or ENGLISH in 
connection with various types of literature (balanced journalism and sensa- 
tionalism, folk-songs and ‘pop’ numbers, the ‘Unquiet Grave’ and funeral 
advertisements) and in an earlier issue I described how this approach could 
be used with Thomas Hardy and “The Archers’. I have also used it success- 
fully when doing ballads in the middle-school and this time the ‘competitor’ 
can be the cinema or, inevitably, the current whipping boy and friendly-foe: 
Televis' on. 
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Most ‘Westerns’ are enjoyable and some (‘Shane’, ‘High Noon’, ‘The Tin 
Star’) are of considerable value. Unfortunately, most of the horse-operas 
the average boy is likely to see on his telly are conventional, uninspiring 
clichéd products cut for the majority taste of the commercial market. The 
sort of ballads found in most school anthologies are sufficiently similar and 
different to provide a favourable comparison. The one I would like to deal 
with in detail to explain more fully the method is “The Douglas Tragedy’ 
but of course it can be applied to others such as ‘Edom 0’ Gordon’ ‘ Rook- 
hope Ride’, ‘Jock O’ the Side’, or the Alan-Lomax-type American ballads 
such as “The Jam on Gerry’s Rocks’, ‘Sam Bass’, ‘John Hardy’—although 
these latter are not such obvious choices as they seem, in that, as they lack 
some of the poetic imagination of their British forebears and are not seen at 
their best without the accompany ing music; they are, I feel, more suitable 
to the ‘round games’ of junior poetry lessons rather than the sort of core-al 
treatment I have in mind. 

‘The Douglas Tragedy’ opens with the Douglas matriarch sending out 
her husband and seven sons to hunt down Lord William who has eloped 
with Lady Margaret, one of the Douglas daughters. The parties meet, there 
is a fight, and Lord William kills the Douglas and his seven sons. Lady 
Margaret has conflicting sympathies but eventually follows her lover, ‘For 
ye've left me no other guide’. They both ride away slowly, ‘by the light 
of the moon’, arriving at a convenient ‘wan water’ where they stop to refres! 
themselves 

At this point it is interesting to get the class views on the similarities with 
a cowboy film. There are many. The opening is a ‘feuding’ one—with the 
established ranching family (southe rn and aristocratic?) loading shot gun and 
revolvers to hunt down the upstart interloper who has stolen their prize 
daughter. There is the conventional chase, and then the fight, with the 
typical hero’s success against great odds (one cowboy equals how many 
Indians?), and the ultimate loyalty of the lady to her ‘man’.: On the whole, 
there is the same excitement and vigorous action, but certain differences can 
also be noticed by drawing the class’s attention to such lines as: ‘married t 
a lord under night’ , with its suggestion of something more than secrecy: an 
unnatural, almost supernaturally evil, betrayal, which gives an atmospheric 
colouring to the bare narrative. This colouring is added to by the fact that 
Lord William looks back over his left shoulder, and that their journey con- 
tinues in the pale shadows of moonlight. Moreover, the feelings shown by 
Lady Margaret are rather more real and human than the usual heroine's 


reactions: 


True lovers I can get many an ane, 
But a father I can never get mair. 
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But it is the second half of the poem, which begins with their halt at the 
stream, that shows the most revealing differences. 


They lighted doun to tak a drink 

Of the spring that ran sae clear, 

And doun the stream ran his gude heart’s blood, 
And sair she ‘gan to fear. 


his is the first indication that the hero is wounded—and a note of menace 
now emerges, particularly in the foreboding tone of the last line. The hero 
is going to die. That in itself is an original divergence from the cowboy 
adventure theme, but a bigger one is the imaginative way the news is pre- 
sented by the use of evocative language. For cowboy films, too, can have 
an atmosphere of menace and can have music to help it—so what is the 
difference? Two reactions to this question which I have had at various times 
are, summarised: 

1) The music is blaring background music which blares on even when 

nothing is happening. The sudden change in the words of the ballad, 

particularly in the sound of them when read, makes you feel more 
sharply that something is going to happen. 

2) The ‘heart’s blood’ running down the ‘spring that ran sae clear’ not 
only gives a vivid picture but suggests an atmosphere of murkiness— 
as though something which was clear and straightforward is now 
thickening and clouding up. The picture is thus symbolic of the in- 
creasingly involved nature of their lives. 

The sense of sin—which is rarely absent in any ballad containing a ‘crime’ 
and which is missing from the conventional a-moral cowboy world—is 
strongly associated with this dark clouding in the atmosphere. The run- 
away marriage is tinged with evil, is seen as a betrayal, a sin—and has 
inevitable consequences. The brightness of the hero and his ‘escapade’, 
flashy and smart, takes on a truer, more sombre, shade: 


.I fear that you are slain’-— 
Tis naething but the shadow of my scarlet cloak, 
That shines in the water sae plain.’ 


The blood, like the blood of ‘Macbeth’, is dark. 

The lovers ride on and arrive at Lord William’s home. The significance 
f ‘home’ as a resting place, a stabiliser, a symbol of the need for balm and 
cure is re-inforced by Lord William, like Lord Randal, asking for his mother 
and his bed. When human feeling emerges in a cowboy film, it is usually 
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grossly sentimentalised and rings false. This episode of Lord William’s 
knocking at his mother’s door (cf. ‘Pardoner’s Tale’—‘leve moder let me in’) 
has very genuine human feeling—sadness, grief, regret—as well as a symbolic 
meaning of the shelter and peace of death. 


‘O mak my bed, lady mother,’ he says, 
‘O mak it braid and deep, 

And lay Lady Margret close at my back 
And the sounder I will sleep.’ 


The boys’ own reactions to this little scene are a very good test of its 
worth. They can easily spot the false and the insincere, and I have heard 
many Television ‘westerns’ torn by their criticisms. Such a part of the scene 
as the above stanza, makes a direct and fundamental appeal to their feelings 
and they arrive without difficulty at the realisation that a simple truth, told 
straightforwardly and with genuine feeling, is a quality of literature found 
in the ballad and not in the film. 

The double meaning of the ‘braid and deep’ bed becomes very apparent 
in the next stanza when the lovers die. Here, too, is the slight touch of that 
grim humour often found in ballads as a purge, a corrective, to any excessive 
sentiment that might clog an objective appreciation of the poem. 


And all true lovers that go thegither, 
May they have mair luck than they! 


The anonymous poet’s treatment of his theme is not exhausted by the 
death of the lovers. In a cowboy film there is no extension of the climax 
such as we have here where the last three stanzas give a final pointing to the 
poem—that is: that a harmony, a satisfaction of order established (like Mac- 
beth’s) by betrayal and confirmed by force cannot be possible, even in death. 
First of all we have this stark picture: 


Out o’ the lady’s grave grew a bonny red rose 
And out of the Knight’s a brier. 


The symbolism of this is easily suggested by the class, from their own 
experience: the rose is beautiful and good, the briar is unpleasant and bad. 
Both are—like the poem itself—earthily based. 

The two plants strive to unite and plait together but: 


. bye and bye rade the Black Douglas, 
And wow but he was rough! 
For he pull’d up the bonny brier, 
And flang’t in St. Mary’s Lough. 
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in this abrupt and violent ending, two experiences are left with us: there is 
the definite vindication of a convention against its violators; and there is a 
regret that the relationship of the two lives must always be a broken one. 
\ possible significance of their parting was again suggested by the class— 
the one to Heaven the other to Hell. 

This overall pointing achieved by the last three stanzas can only be under- 
stood fully by the class if we ask why the stanzas are there at all. And it is 
nly when the class realise that the cowboy film does not possess such a 
posthumous episode that they can see a specific point and a definite purpose 
in the ending, and consequently in the poem as a whole. 

The account I have given does I think show the major ways in which this 
ballad and the conventional ‘western’ diverge. The ‘western’ is a story— 
the ballad is more than a story, it is an original way of looking at life through 
astory which contains, in addition to the superficially similar plot, a deeper 
significance, simple and true human feelings, characters not pure white or 
pure black, and a relevant symbolism and atmosphere—all given by the 
imaginative use of language. These qualities are experienced in the reading 
of the poem and, by discussion and comparison, the ballad is seen to be a 
story with more depth and point to it than the adventure-plot of the inferior 
cowboy film, which is seen to lack such an undertow. 

From small scale comparisons such as these, it is an easier step to larger 
mes such as comparing ‘Macbeth’ with a sensational murder story, or ‘Arden 
of Feversham’ with a Sunday newspaper triangle-tragedy. Because of the 
age of the pupils and because, in the final reckoning, it is impossible to define 
fully the nature of a work of art, a complete valuation of the poem may not 
be possible. But the ballads are appreciated as poems rather more fully than 
perhaps they would have been if dealt with merely as stories or as convenient 
material for choral speaking. Quality is unde rstood and shoddy is certainly 
recognised. Some sort of shot is fired against the ‘enemy’ and by the time 
they come to the Fifth form there is a greater chance that the pupils have 
some sort of idea that a ballad is more than an archaic accompaniment to 
skiffle and that literature is not just a set book with notes at the back. 


[The poem may be found on p. 160 of The Oxford Book of Ballads. | 
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by 
R. A. AUTY 


THERE HAS lately been a demand for examinations to be held in Spoken 
English. This may seem a little odd when teachers, not only of scientific 
subjects, find difficulty in pronouncing common words and when pronun- 
ciation is easily the weakest part of our dictionaries. 

Without considering vowel sounds and regional dialects I will mention 
some common words that cause trouble in schools: 

Longitude. Some teachers give it a most odd pronunciation ‘longtitude’, 
Many others use what they call the hard ‘g’ as they do in longevity, gist, 
gesture, gesticulate. All these words should have the ‘g’ sound in ‘gem’, 
It may be that the strange pronunciation of these words is due to the ‘new’ 
pronunciation of Latin, which accounts for other oddities in spoken English, 
like strata, fungi, gratis, via, deity, aesthetic. 

Centrifugal. Years ago a colleague assured me that all his lecturers at 
Cambridge said ‘centriftigal’, ‘centripétal’. Many boys and teachers seem 
to use these forms though they are not given in any dictionaries I have seen. 
The orthodox pronunciation is ‘centrifugal’. 

Altimeter. Oxford dictionaries give only ‘altimeter’. Others give ‘alti- 
méter’. Is this a ‘Forces’ mispronunciation that has now become established? 
Has the shift of accent spread to any other 

Equation. Ordinarily we distinguish between the sound of -ation and 
-asion. My teachers said ‘ikwashun’. Now the word has gone into the 
‘abrasion’ class. Why, I wonder: 

Geography. The initial vowel need not be as long as in ‘geodesy’, but 
it ought not to disappear here or in ‘geometry’. 

Zoology. Some teachers say ‘zulogy’, ‘ulite’ (oolite), modelling them- 
selves on ‘ooze’. Others say u and then the vowel in ‘ol’. No dictionary I 
have seen gives anything but Zo as in go for the first vowel in zoology, 
oolite, etc. 

Chiropody. It was a shock to hear Dr. Hill’s successor on the wireless say 
‘shiropody’ and to change unwillingly to ‘Kir’ only after many protests from 
listeners. ‘Ki’ is surely the right sound for all the ‘chir-’ words. 
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Schizophrenic. Doctors now seem to say ‘Skitso-’. The Oxford diction- 
aries give ‘skizo’ which looks like being ousted. 

Ambivalent. Dictionaries give the same stress for ‘-valent’ as for ‘“~meter’ 
words, but ‘ambivalent’ seems to be usual, not ambivalent. 

Forehead. The spelling pronunciation is horrid, with which the word 
rhymes. 

Diphthong. The ‘f’ sound of ‘ph’ seems to be giving way to ‘p’ in diph- 
thong, diphtheria, opthalmic. 

Indissoluble. In a recent Third Programme disputation the chief speaker 
said ‘indissoluble’ while the others and the B.B.C. announcer said ‘indis- 
sluble’. The latter is more common but no more commendable than 
‘irrevécable’. 

Pestle. Why is this science-master’s word the only ‘tle’ word in which 
the ‘t’ is often sounded: 

Only. Ony is strangely common. 

Pomegranate. ‘Pommy-’ is surely a schoolboy howler but is not uncommon 
among teachers. 

Participle. The pronunciation ‘participle’ is common but wrong. 

Reverend. Many teachers and B.B.C. announcers end the word with ‘t’ 
when talking about clergy. 

Opposite. The last syllable of opposite, apposite, composite, etc. should 
be pronounced ‘it’. 

Ate. Rhymes with bet, not bait. 

Vagary. This word along with ‘quandary’ is often pronounced with the 
stress on the first syllable like ‘reverie’. Dictionaries give only vagary and 


quandary. 


BACK NUMBERS 


The Circulation Manager would like to buy back two urgently needed 
numbers: Vol. I, No 3 and Vol. II, No. 1. 


AUTUMN NUMBER 


This will include Accumulation and Growth (a discussion of the aims of 
teaching English), by R. O'Malley; Background to Speech, by Clive Sansom; 
Sense and Sensibility, by B. C. Southam; Set Books XIII: Far from the Madding 
Crowd, by Frank Chapman; Reading a Newspaper, by S. Cook; Introducing 
Shakespeare, by A.J. Tough; and The Writing of Letters, by R. S. Johnston. 











ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
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by 
A. E. BUNDY 


Latymer’s Grammar School, Edmonton 


For MANY teachers the weekly ‘composition’ lesson seems more purposeful 
when it is based on a project developing over a series of lessons, perhaps 
even for a whole term. 

Two such projects which are particularly useful in the range of English 
teaching they can embrace are the short story and the play. They can be 
used at any level of teaching from First to Sixth forms, and can be made to 
involve all types of writing, while at the same time helping to develop 
standards of literary criticism in the most practical way possible, not only 
by studying models but also by finding solutions to the problems which 
will arise in the written work of the classes concerned. 

The first step in the short story project is to ask the class to bring to school 
any pen portraits they can find in books they are reading. The teacher will 
ensure that he has one or two of his own by which to set standards if neces- 
sary. A number are read out and discussed: is this a ‘hero’ or a ‘villain’:, 
what sort of story would we expect to find him in:, how does the descrip- 
tion of physical qualities help to denote character?, is it a subtle portrait or 
a mere list of features?, is it a portrait of an individual or a type?, does it 
‘live’? Above all, has it got unity: do the physical qualities, clothes and other 
items all fit together to give a ‘oneness’ to the impression they make: 

Next, oral portraits are asked for and judged according to the principles 
already established. Written portraits follow, the class being instructed to 
decide on the main quality of the chosen character and to ensure that every 
feature mentioned contributes towards establishing that particular quality; 
this will ensure that the portrait hangs together and is not a mere list of 
disparate features. 

The next step is to repeat the process with descriptions of places. Once 
again the class brings descriptions to read out and discuss. The chief con- 
sideration again is unity of effect. What is the chief effect aimed at? Do all 
the details contribute to that effect? In addition it may be asked: what is 
each description suitable for: a crime story, a school story, an adventure 

story; is it a setting for a happy, a sad, or a terrifying event: Again the 
252 
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dass writes its own descriptions, first having a clear idea of the main effect 
of the chosen scenes, of what is to happen against the background of such 
wenes. 

Next, the class will consider the writing of dialogue. Examples of dia- 
logue will be read and discussed. In lower forms the technical details of 
ayout, punctuation, etc. will be dealt with. Other points for consideration 
will be the use of abbreviations, broken sentences, manner of speaking, var- 
ations in the verb of saying, etc. Suggestions as to how dialogue can indicate 
character will be discussed. 

Depending on the experience of the form concerned, the next step may 
be practice in the mechanics of writing dialogue, followed by a piece of 
creative writing. 

The final step in the project is the writing of the short story itself. The 
chief defect in beginners is that they ramble along, putting in irrelevancies 
and failing to develop the natural climax of the story. To avoid this, it may 
be helpful to get the class to write an outline of the proposed story, decide 
on the main incident or climax, and insist that they write about that incident 
only. Much more imaginative effort will be called for, of course, to bring 
this one incident alive than is needed for the usual casual ramble. Ending 
the story at the right point is always a difficulty: younger children especially 
sem always to need an ‘explanation’ at the end, which is completely anti- 
dimatic in its effect. Try to insist on cutting out all irrelevancies and on 
the achievement of a crisp ending. Other demands should be that at least 
one character should be clearly drawn, and that the setting should be clearly 
indicated and appropriate. Inexperienced writers will achieve nothing more 
than straightforward descriptions of the character and setting, but others 
may be able to suggest character more subtly in dialogue and actions as the 
story develops; similarly the setting may be indicated as the story moves 
on and as it has bearing on the various phases of the story. 

With older pupils it will be possible to discuss the principles involved in 
the technique of short story writing. Such questions may be discussed and 
illustrated as: the value of the individual word; terseness in style; rapid 
setting of the scene; immediate recognition of the qualities of a character 
in this medium, in which there is no time for leisurely development. Con- 
sideration of a collection of short stories will reveal that one story aims at 
telating an anecdote, another at the creation of atmosphere, another at the 
revelation of character. In one, plot will be all-important; in another it will 
be vestigial. 

In this way, at different levels, it will be seen that a wide range of writing 
can be practised, and certain principles of literary appreciation established. 
With the play project, the method is in some ways similar. A plot may 
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be taken from a story known to the class or it may be invented. Scene 
divisions are then decided. The shape of the play, ‘curtains’, climaxes, will 
be discussed. The characters required are decided upon and the settings of 
the various scenes. The class is then divided into groups according to the 
number of chief characters. Each group discusses one character, then writes 
a detailed description of it. On completion, each member of a group will 
read his description to that group. The group will decide which it considers 
to be the best, perhaps incorporating features of several descriptions in a 
final copy. 

In a similar way, in groups and after discussion, written attempts, choice 
and adaptation, the settings to the various scenes are produced. The teacher 
must decide whether this is to be a ‘literary’ play or one to be acted; in the 
latter case, consideration of the settings will depend on an understanding of 
what is possible on a stage, and sketches and stage positions will help in 
achieving realism. 

Next, impromptu acting of the play can take place, scene by scene, with 
various groups giving their own interpretations of each scene. Dialogue will 
develop in the course of these impromptu efforts. This will have to be dis- 
cussed, pruned, modified. Eventually a fairly adequate form of dialogue 
will crystallise, and, on the basis of this, written dialogue can be done. Some 
illustration of the method of setting down such dialogue, with stage direc- 
tions, and with indications of the way in which it differs from conversation 
in novels, will be necessary. The class will once again be divided into groups 
and, as with the characters and settings, will write and select the various 
scenes. Characters, settings and dialogue can then all be put together into 
a final ‘acting’ version of the play, typed by volunteers or copied by appoint- 
ed class ‘scribes’. 

Thus it will be seen that, in both the projects outlined, practice is given 
in narrative and descriptive writing and in the writing of dialogue. Some 
close reading and study of literary models is carried out and, in a practical 
way, by observing the problems in their own attempts, the pupils will learn, 
at various levels, certain principles of literary and dramatic writing. 


‘THE BORDERLINE’ 


The first production of this opera by Wilfrid Mellers and David Holbrook 
will be given on 4th-6th June at the Scala Theatre, London. The conductor 
will be Margaret John, and the producer Eric Salmon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 











CBG 


‘FICTION AND THE READING PUBLIC’ 





ly THE course of his review of Richard D. Altick’s The English Common 
Reader(THE USE OF ENGLISH, X, ii, 132), Andor Gomme remarks of Q. D. 
leavis’s Fiction and the Reading Public, ‘a great book (is it never to be re- 
srinted?).’ Many who have read and been influenced by that book must 
ave asked the same question, and Gomme’s comment may offer the oppor- 
unity to consider it. 

There is first the obvious reason that the book is largely out-of-date. The 
atly section on the (then) contemporary literary scene needs at least new 
«amples of periodicals and books, which would be difficult to digest. The 
iterary scene in the early thirties was much simpler than it is today when 
many periodicals have vanished while a few have risen to astronomical 
irculations, and series of books have developed unexpectedly (compare 
Inguins with the old Readers Library, for instance). The amusing account 
who can forget the picture of the father of the family ‘reading the paper’ 
n Sunday morning?) given by Q. D. Leavis needs completely re-doing. 
4gain, the criticisms of (then) contemporary fiction, although they are good 
xamples of criticism, are largely out-of-date; Warwick Deeping and P. C. 
Wren, although they still sell, need replacing by later examples. Something 
{the sort was done very well by Dorothy Cooper in her Reading Sheets 
THE USE OF ENGLISH, VIII, i—iv. 

But the most serious deficiency is that the theme of cultural decline is not 
upported by valid evidence. Margaret Dalziel in Popular Fiction 100 Years 
4g0 shows that Q. D. Leavis’s case is unsupported: 


This account is based on the records of their reading left by a few very exceptional 
working-class men who had a passion for self-improvement, and on a cursory exami- 
ution of one or two cheap periodicals. An obscure little journal, the Family Economist, 

cited as the 1848 equivalent of the modern monthly for the home, though con- 
mporary discussions of popular literature never mention it, and though the Family 
terald and the London Journal were then flourishing, and a few years later had between 
aem a circulation of three-quarters of a million. Reynolds and his pretentious mani- 
sstos concerning his desire to elevate and educate the industrious classes are taken at 
ueir face value, but the simultaneous appearance of his Mysteries of London, generally 
éepted at the time as the most widely read of all novels appearing in penny parts, 


S ignored. 
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But the case, nevertheless, is a good one, as Dalziel goes on to show. She 
cites the ‘true confession’ story, horror comics and Mickey Spillane, and 
indeed has no difficulty in proving Leavis’s case. The most regrettable feature 
of Fiction and the Reading Public is that an argument for cultural decline which 
needed to be put was not supported by sound evidence; as a result, those 
who do not like the argument have merely sniped at the poor evidence. 

Nevertheless, Fiction and the Reading Public, which was a pioneer work 
and ought to have long been superseded, is still an essential work. There is 


no other book to compare with it, with its unwaveringly high standards of 


literary criticism and the ‘seriousness of purpose’ to which Gomme, rightly, 
ascribes its greatness. The deficiencies of Altick’s The English Common 
Reader are well shown by Gomme; Dalziels’ Popular Fiction 100 Years Ago 
is a work of sound scholarship (one may say without irony), but does not 
set out to cover more ground than its title; Hoggart’s The Uses of Literacy 
and, even more, Williams’s Culture and Society, although both stemming 
from Fiction and the Reading Public, are far beneath it and in no way super- 
sede it. 

What is wanted is not a reprint of Fiction and the Reading Public, but a 
completely recast and up-to-date version, inspired by the same seriousness 
of purpose and critical integrity, and written by someone (or group?) with 
the same penetrating intelligence. Why this has never been done is a question 
too serious for discussion in a letter of this kind; for it is itself an aspect of 


cultural decline. JOHN GILLARD WATSON 
Barnett Library, Oxford 


GRAMMAR 


THE ARTICLE on ‘Grammar’ by Susie Tucker was such a cheering one 
that I should like to venture two points in amplification of it: 

(i) A newspaper headline is assumed as a sentence or not surely by virtue 
(once again) of context. 

‘DENTAL SEDATIVE EXTRACTS SLEEPING NIXON’S VIEWS 
I read recently in the New York Times, and this could be parsed as a sentence, 
of a sort. “Tabloid’ newspapers, as is well known, refrain from running-on 
headlines and the reader is mentally alerted to a kind of verbal shorthand 
in them when he purchases the paper. These headlines have become by 
now so much of an accepted, non-grammatical code that the MAD Reader 
(of which Mr. Hildick has written in your columns) recently ran a spoof, 
thus: “TELEPHONE OPERATOR NAILS RED’ covered a story con- 
cerning a preference for red nail-polish (not the catching of a Communist 


by telephone operators, and ‘BODY DISSOLVED BY CHEMISTRY 
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GRAMMAR 


PROFESSOR’ referred to the disbanding of a fact-finding committee. 

(ii) The structural comparison made by Miss Tucker between “He walked 
three miles’ and ‘He ate three apples’ seems to me to fail to make her point 
with sufficient emphasis. (And what on earth is an Accusative of Extent? 
Presumably, then, ‘three apples’ is an Accusative of Amount!) Her com- 
parison between quasi-transitive and transitive usage, showing no structural 
differentiation in English, might have better been between ‘He walked the 
streets’, ‘He walked the plank’, and ‘He walked the dog’. 

The point remains that English predication is chronological. The sense of 
Puella amat agricolam is roughly the same, however you juggle the word 
order. Thus, the less inflected a language is, or becomes, the greater sensi- 
tivity should be developed in pupils to the placing of parts; Germany has 
not, in short, produced a Henry James. For a language where case rules still 
obtain functional value adheres less to word order, which in German, as 
we know, remains rather strict. 

I use S. I. Hayakawa’s Language in Thought and Action in teaching technical 
students and find it most rewarding. Miss Tucker’s attitude coincides with 
that of general semanticists in this country, toward the teaching of formal 
grammar, at least. Stuart Chase has written most persuasively on the 
thought-habits resulting from a non-predicating language structure, such as 
that of Hopi or Chinese, and has even speculated whether Marxism, a Wiro 
doctrine if ever there was one, can possibly take deep linguistic root in China 
at all! GEOFFREY WAGNER, City College of New York 


THE ENGLISH OF GRADUATES 


[HAVE JuST seen the letters from Susie Tucker and Alan Davies concern- 
ing my article on the English of graduates. Miss Tucker is justified in draw- 
ing attention to the incorrect printing of ‘fuchsia’; had I seen proofs, the 
chances are that I (as well as the regretful Mr. Davies) might have spotted 
it. Of the rest of Miss Tucker’s letter I can only say that I offered an ‘ad hoc 
brief’ based on my own opinion of the facts. I was offering neither a full 
statement of dictionary disputes nor an infallible regimen to be invoked 
when ‘blaming’ students. I know the authorities often give no rule; I was 
advancing suggestions based on my own practice. We pay our conscience- 
money and we take our choice. Miss Tucker can pay, and take hers too. 
Or (as in her article ‘“Grammar—Still a Problem’ in the Winter, 1958 issue) 
the can talk of ‘generating at least a little light’, not playing F.I.D.O., and 
nevertheless use such a phrase as ‘I think’. Light generated on problems is 
welcome. But well-lit problems untackled become as tedious as being in 
the dark. A kindly light leads, doesn’t it? Hers seems to, certainly. But 
D 
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she must not snipe at me for making up my own mind. She may deplore 
my lack of appetite for endless logomachy, but she must realise that, if there 
are two right ways of doing a thing, you can choose one way or alternate. 
Her article on grammar shows her not reluctant to decide things. Let her 
then bear in mind that w arning she quotes from The Tatler: “She is made 
to speak hard words that to (children) sound like conjuring’. Let her be 
as indulgent of others’ proposals as she is (apparently) unaware of her own. 
(She may be interested to know that, in my experience, most Northerners 
and Midlanders, quite a few Southerners and most Americans and Cana- 
dians say ‘combat’ with the stress on the second syllable.) 

Mr. Davies’s footling and vague letter merits only the response that ‘en- 
visage’ means in my sentence what the O.E.D. says it means: ‘to look in the 
face of’. Indeed, Mr. Davies must have recognised himself in my sentence: 
students who look in the face of such a pedant will be entitled to the second 
meaning of ‘envisage’: ‘to set before the mind’s eye’. But they will not 
need to set anything before the mind’s eye; Mr. Davies is there for all to 


see; and condonation is relevant though unlikely. That was the point of 


my sentence. I would encourage no student to condone the superfluous 
auxiliary ‘does’ and the ambiguity of ‘exhibit’ in Mr. Davies’s first sentence. 
He refers to my ‘ambiguities’; he manages to concoct only one; and his 
query ‘How is he using:’ merely suggests that he doesn’t really know what 
he is objecting to. His inaccurate use of ‘this’ in his penultimate sentence, 
and his misplacing of ‘just’ in his last (suggesting that only by the merest margin 
will ‘loose writing’ not do) diminish the force of his meaningless quibbles 
about other people. Mr. Holbrook and Mr. Jackson can put their own 
houses in order; perhaps the ‘slickness’ or ‘wordiness’ spotted by Mr. Davies 
is no more pertinent to them than those non-existent ambiguities are to me. 
Curiously, Mr. Davies, quoting ‘freely’ Mr. Jackson’s first sentence, omits the 
verb ‘can turn’; this opens Mr. Jackson not only to the charge of mis- 
punctuation (of which he is guilty—his comma dividing subject ‘teacher’ from 
verb ‘can turn’ is wrong) but also of nonsense (of which he was innocent until 
Mr. Davies modifjed him). Mr. Davies specifies neither error but talks 
‘freely’ of ‘slickness’ and “wordiness’. It is a pity that a critic who tries as hard 
as Mr. Davies to be mordant should miss an obvious error, mutilate the text, 
fail to spot the error the mutilation has caused, and talk vaguely of character- 
istics which, in the circumstances, are almost venial. 

Mr. Davies is all wind, and is therefore (as his dictionary studies will tell 
him) appropriately hoist with his own petard. He seems to find metaphor 
just as offensive as others find uninformed carping. A pity. Those who 


break wind as raggedly as he does should beware of trifles. 
PAUL WEST, University of New foundland 
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PART ‘A’ by MARIE PEEL 


Senior English Mistress, Bromley High School 


IN THE last sheet of this series I want to consider some of the problems 
raised by naturalness and artifice in writing itself; and to suggest that certain 
forms of expression such as personification, and certain kinds of sentence 
structure are natural in one age, however artificial they may seem to another, 
because they were close to its ways of thought and approach to experience. 
Today we tend to condemn rhetoric out of hand, convinced that if a person 
has anything to say, he or she will not be troubled by how to say it. We 
we prepared to learn most skills, but not to write, not once we have left 
chool or university anyway, and there the stress is far more on matter than 
manner. Notwithstanding, a spurious kind of fine writing continues to be 
much admired—enough for passages in the idiom to be frequently set 
for comprehension and appreciation at ordinary and advanced levels, at 
east by London University’s examiners; and I think we help young people 
(0 comment adequately on such passages and others of better quality if we 
recognise that writing is a more artificial process than eating or sleeping. 

In the King John passage, one is at once struck by the vigour of the rhetoric, 





vhich is also entirely in keeping with the character of the Bastard: shrewd, 
elf-aware, extrovert, histrionic—with a quick wit that works through anti- 
thesis and playing on words. The personification is intensely particular, the 
ibstraction, Commodity, being speedily made concrete in a series of active, 
colloquially expressed illustrations: sly devil, broker, purpose-changer. 
However great an influence the morality tradition had on Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson, their immediate awareness was of people, and this particular 
smooth-faced gentleman’ appears in person in other plays—there is much 
fhim grown old in the Falstaff of Henry IV, Part Il, not to mention Iago. 
The sentence structure very closely reflects the attitude of mind of the 
peaker, and of much in the Elizabethan age, so that elaborate though it is, 


tis spontaneously so. 





Every so often one meets the cry of back to nature in one form or another. 
|The accepted ways of writing have grown conventional in second-rate 
ands; something new is needed, whether from Wordsworth or T. S. Eliot. 
locke’s version of this cry is very representative of the attitude to literature 
tom roughly the Restoration to the Romantic Revival; and I think it is 
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worth getting a class to consider in some detail the assumptions behind it, 
If rhetoric is the formal bringing together of what we know of the resources 
of the language to move and convince, why should it be intrinsically false 
as he suggests? Why when speaking of ‘things as they are’ should we no 
longer wish to move men’s minds and hearts? What kind of truth is con- 
tained in Shakespeare’s plays that is different from the truths of Newtonian 
physics? What is bound to be the effect of setting on one side like this some 
special literary language? 

Dr. Johnson has, in common with his age, ‘the order and clearness’ of 
rhetoric that Locke allows, but the personification is very different from 
Shakespeare’s—much more general and less particular, much more ‘an arti- 
ficial and figurative application of words’; yet the generalisation is immensely 
weighty. Behind it lie thought and judgment and strong feeling, all John- 
son’s own experience, yet no capital is made from the personal. The syntax 
works positively to convey this feeling: the marshalling of conditional 
clauses demands some tremendously final main clause, which Johnson is 
more than equal to; and the profound pessimism of that when it come; 
carries the whole with slow momentum to its conclusion. The degree of 
abstraction and formality may be great; but the point I would make is it 
naturalness for him. 

In one of his letters to John Sterling, Carlyle spoke of ‘the whole structure 
of our Johnsonian English breaking up from its foundations’ and of ‘revo- 
lution there’ being ‘visible as everywhere else’. Published within a year of 
Oliver Twist, Chartism would be classed easily enough, one imagines, by 
Locke: harangue-cum-popular address. Yet is there no truth or knowledge 
in what Carlyle says: The point is worth pursuing, I think, and one could 
with a good class trace a connection between the more idiosyncratic, over- 
declamatory element in his later style and the undemocratic development in 
his thought. Here there is a hard hitting quality, the personification springs 
from an awareness of the living force he is writing about, a force and nota 
chimera, because it is made up of individual men with pistols or vitriol 
bottles. The sentence structure is less regular, more dynamic than Johnson’s. 
It has considerable resilience; its use of climax genuinely corresponds to 
climax in thought; yet the whole has a melodramatic flourish about it that 
could only come from an age not at all self-conscious about this kind of 
direct exhortation of the reader. 

The description of Fagin uses words figuratively and certainly moves the 
passions, yet is in the profoundest sense not artificial. The sentence structure 
is as much creative as the metaphor, and is obviously a work of art: the use 
of colons in the first sentence, for instance, so that we pause with Fagin on 
the threshold of the night while he buttons his coat round him; the placing 
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of the subordinate clauses in the next sentence, holding us up so that added 
weight falls on the main verb, ‘slunk’, of the main clause; the short descrip- 
tive statements, linked by ‘and’ only, at the beginning of the last paragraph 
that bring the conditions they desc ribe inexorably down upon us. Much of 
the power of the passage comes from the w ords—‘befitted’, for instance, 
has a closer, stealthier action to its saying than a synonym like ‘suited’ would 
have, and matches the creeping movement of the Jew, while the imagery 
spawned at the end provides grotesque vitality for a climax. 

The passage from E. M. Forster quite neatly illustrates the rhetorical idea 
of decorum. It was natural for a number of great Victorian writers to be 
highly oratorical. If the formal training in rhetoric of the Elizabethans had 
lapsed, one should not forget what a high proportion of a Victorian educa- 
tion was given to Greek and Latin prose and verse composition. Can one 
sentence structure be called more natural than another? Certainly, English 
works through word order not inflection and most of us more ius use 
loose than periodic sentences. This contrast between the grand and the 
everyday, between Sansovino’s architecture and Leonard Bast’s flat is estab- 
lished for us by Forster’s unobtrusive control. 

The last two passages are perhaps most usefully taken together as examples 
of the highly elaborate in syntax, and the extremely simple. One could 
work out some kind of correspondence, I suppose, between the movement 
of the Elizabeth Bowen passage here and the scene and atmosphere she 
wishes to create—a remotely cosmic significance, perhaps, a reversal of 
normal and abnormal—yet put beside the passage from Dickens, it is, it 
seems to me, inherently phoney; the form is pure artifice, with no natural 
life or truly imaginative experience behind it. The novel as a whole is 
equally rev ealing, because its central theme of an English Fascist during the 
war, who is a traitor to this country, has the same air of rather weary con- 
trivance. Yet the London examiners chose a lengthy excerpt from this 
novel for the compulsory question in their ‘A’ Level Comprehension and 
Appreciation paper last year, and I don’t doubt that a fairly high proportion 
of any group of educated adults asked for comments on it would say some- 
thing like ‘Of course, it’s terribly well written’ 

What about the Hemingway? Nothing could be more simple in expres- 
sion than that, and therefore presumably nothing could be more natural. 
Almost all simple sentences, a few adverbial clauses (significantly those are 
the least logically strenuous ones, of time), only one adjectival clause, and 
not a single noun clause. Yet is this simplicity really natural: And if it is, 
for what kind of person is it? It certainly springs in Hemingway from some 
of his central conceptions of character and action, of the tough, inarticulate 
man, who is nevertheless, we are asked to believe, capable of some profundity 
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of thought. It should not be difficult for a class to suggest what has been 66 a 


the effect of so easily umitable a style in the hands of writers more funda-,jy-ays 
mentally slick than Hemingway. late. 
up to s 

PART 'B’ by ANN HOWGATE ard RICHARD JAY ¥.. 7 
yrder | 


THIS FINAL quarter we turn—somewhat nervously—to humour. Weof this 
don’t intend to define kinds of humour, for that is a notorious literary pitfalls re 
and might anyway prove irrelevant. What is certain is that humorous writ- Wolf | 
ing is above all a measure of the quality of its author’s mind (feeling-mind 
as well as thinking-mind) and indicates more sharply than other forms of posts 
literature the value of the attitudes to life and society which are implied. Jy 4 
Further, we can judge the quality—and the prospects—of our present civilisa- of the 
tion by the range and vigour of the humour we respond to. ie line 
[here are pessimists who believe that the poverty of our humour today he go 
is just one more example of a rapidly degenerating society. Marya Mannes notion 
recently pointed out a ‘Satire—the core of social criticism—has already Davie 
died out in all the mass media’. Indeed a society which can descend to the are, of 
level of ‘humour’ implied by the advertisement ‘T'll give you a ring...’ and be 
Make it a Brav ingtons’ has little cause to be hopeful. Yet humour still crops thing 
up in unlikely forms and places. Murdoch, Stevie Smith, Ogden Nash, As ' 
the Durrell brothers and recently H. E. Bates in The Darling Buds of May Don’t 
have all given us cause for both de te and surprise, and have managed to 
communicate these feelings to quite a wide section of the public. 


I. Wodehouse has worn badly. Pupils today may find these two extracts | 
quite unfunny, and indeed distasteful; “waving to passing rustics’ is the kind | Sheet ‘ 
of sneer which now has dual significance. But the touch is inimitable, and 
P.G.W. has given us much to be grateful for. His dialogue is thin and con- 
trived, though, and it is only in narrative that the off-hand vernacular |p 
achieves a sketch of a recognisable character. 

II. Leacock stands the test far better. This kind of situation has been repro- 
duced in exactly the same form by the Goons, right down to the impulse to 
use bad puns. Recommended: more Leacock. Sheet 

III. Beachcomber is a great comfort to anyone who feels that humour } a and 
has little chance today. He is a satirist of considerable abilities who works | 
for a paper with a wide daily circulation. He obviously enjoys himself, yet 
his standard remains consistently high: as he says, he has a reputation to | lll 
maintain. Pupils might also enjoy Denys Parsons’ It Must Be True: a com- 
pilation of errors from the Press. 


IV. All humour must have an element of pure gusto on the writer’s part. | y 
c | 
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s been, 066 and all That combines wit with sheer folly (the inevitable puns too) but 
unda-a},, ays gets away with it. Here the exam. paper joke is good for plenty of 
laughs, and both the historical f: untasy and the lunacy of form-filling are right 

up to standard. 
Y V. We've finished off with a passage from The Horse’s Mouth partly in 
der to record just how much subtler the text is than the film. Comedy 
Weof this calibre is inherent throughout the book, whereas Sir Alec Guiness 
pitfallas reduced each situation to crude farce. Examples from the humour of 


Writ- Wolf Mankowitz and Dylan Thomas could usefully be compared. 
mind 
ns Of posTSCRIPT: 
plied. fp an article in Twentieth Century, March issue, John A. M. Rillie speaks 
ilisa~ of the great language debate of this century and stresses the dangers implicit 
in the widespread belief that “Man is what his language makes him’. And 
\day he goes on to say: “The abdication of control so fatally associated with this 
nnes notion is the real danger in twentieth-century literature, far more so than 
eady Davie’s breakdown of syntax or any verbal Gresham’s law, both of which 
» the are, of course, simply products of it. But language and syntax can change 
and be changed for oo purposes, if we want it to change. The important 
rops thing is that we change it, it does not change us’. 
lash, As the American radio commentator said: “English is a beautiful language. 


May Don’t let’s louse it up’. 


d to 
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m- 1959, by permission of Mr. Morton and The Daily Express. 
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, Yeatman and Messrs. Methuen & Co. Ltd. 
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THE USE OF ENGLISH 


LONDON DISCUSSION GROUP 


The London ‘Use of English’ Discussion Group was formed just over a 
year ago and has now held half-a-dozen meetings. We decided from the 
beginning to be modest in our ambitions. We are not trying to tackle the 
whole range of practical problems which confront the teacher of English; the 
London Association for the Teaching of English already provides a forum 
for the discussion of many of these problems. Instead we are confining 
ourselves to one particular aspect of the English teacher’s concerns—the 
relation between English teaching and the ‘cultural environment’ in which 
it takes place. “What effect can the training of taste and sensibility by 
English teachers have against the multitudinous counter-influences— 
films, newspapers, advertising—indeed, the whole world outside the class- 
room?’ It is to this question (quoted from Leavis & Thompson’s Culture 
and Environment first published in 1933) that we are addressing ourselves, 
humbly and with full awareness of the difficulties. The problem has certainly 
become no less urgent in the intervening quarter-of-a-century, though many 
of its manifestations have changed in their outward form and need re- 
examining and re-assessing. In our meetings so far we have had a general 
statement of the problem from Edward Blishen; a discussion of Richard 
Hoggart’s The Uses of Literacy which was opened by Boris Ford; an account 
from Kenneth Hopkins of the difficulties which nowadays face the author 
who tries to earn a living by writing books instead of by journalism; a 
discussion based explicitly on our source-book Culture and Environment, a 
survey of the out-of-school activities of the boys and girls at a London 
grammar school; and an exposition by David Holbrook of some of the 
undesirable ways in which the popular press influences young people’s 
attitudes to living. 

Our two discussions in the summer term will be on ‘Education versus 
Advertising’ (opened by Frank Whitehead) and on Raymond Williams’ 
new book Culture and Society (opened by the author himself ). In subsequent 
meetings we hope to continue our consideration of the mass media, and to 
deal, among other things, with the impact of television; but our concern for 
standards will not be merely negative. We are planning to arrange a series of 
meetings which will try to re-assess (and often, we hope, to re-assert) the 
value of some well-known writers of children’s books from Stevenson 
onwards. 

Those interested are invited to write to the Acting Secretary, Frank 
Whitehead, 20 Upper Park, Harlow, Essex. 
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TEACHING THE MOTHER TONGUE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, by P. 
Gurrey. [Longmans, 30s.] 
TEACHING POETRY, by James Reeves. [Heinemann, Ios. 6d. | 
Teaching the Mother Tongue in Secondary Schools will be of particular value 
to the young teacher of English who is still engaged in formulating and 
testing out the principles upon which his classroom practice is to be based. 
It offers a succinct statement of the main aims of English teaching, a useful 
discussion of the considerations which govern the planning of individual 
lessons, and a series of chapters on different aspects of work in English in 
which penetrating theoretical analysis is supplemented by many shrewd and 
well-judged practical suggestions. There is, too, a timely and hard-hitting 
section on English in technical education, and a really excellent chapter on 
‘Teacher and Pupil’ which distils an enviable amount of wisdom into the 
space of a few, brief pages. 
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To write at length about the teaching of English is a difficult task. After 
all, so much depends on the human imponderables—the here and now of 
this particular class in this particular classroom: when the real-life problems 
are translated into cold print, some of their many-sided complexity is bound 
to get lost. Yet Professor Gurrey comes very near to triumphing over the 
difficulties, largely because in dealing with general principles he has an un- 
erring sense for what is generally applicable, while at t.e same time we never 
lose sight of the warmth and humanity of his concern for the individual 
pupil. I only wish he had driven his advantage home by providing rather 
more, and more detailed, examples and illustrations. When he does (as in 
the appendix which prints samples of children’s unaided corrections of each 
other’s written work) the effect is telling indeed. 

On the important issues most readers of THE USE OF ENGLISH will find that 
they share common ground with Professor Gurrey, and that his ideas (in 
their broad outline, at any rate) are by no means unfamiliar. Nevertheless 
there can be few teachers of English, however experienced, who would not 
gain something from his c arefully considered and closely reasoned exposition, 
As one reads, one is led continually to re-think customary procedures and 
to re-examine time-honoured assumptions; and not the least merit of the 
book is its power to stimulate disagreement. For my own part, I remain 
unconvinced by Professor Gurrey’s high claims for the value of grammar, 
and I am not altogether satisfied by the sharp distinction he makes between 
silent and oral reading. But these are minor reservations which do not 
detract in the least from Professor Gurrey’s very real achievement. 

Teaching Poetry is brightly and expertly written; but one feels at the end 
of it that too much has been sacrificed to mere readability. The texture of 
thought which underlies che engaging surface is altogether too lax. Mr. 
Reeves has some interesting points to make about the choice of poetry for 
children, and one sympathises with his tirade against the ‘counterfeit poems’ 
still current in some school anthologies. But on methods of mw ig ra 
seems to lean over backwards in his determination to be broadminded. 

a result the tyro avid for ‘tips’ will find a number of useful (if not very 
novel) suggestions mixed in with others which he would be well advised 
to forget as quickly as possible. (I will confine myself to quoting two of 
the latter: (1) ‘Sometimes it is well to write difficult words on the board 
before ever the poem is read; these can be explained, and the class will then 
be prepared for their appearance in the poem...’ (2) ‘Incidentally Ozy- 
mandias is a poem which can legitimately call forth the reader’s talent for 
drawing or painting’.) This easy-going eclecticism goes hand in hand with 
a relaxed and even faintly contemptuous attitude to the whole business of 
‘teaching methods’: Mr. Reeves has, for instance, no qualms about advancing 
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The Concise Cambridge 
Bibliography of 
English Literature 
EDITED BY GEORGE WATSON 


A list ofbooks by and about English writers from Caedmon 
to Dylan Thomas. An abridgement in one handy volume 
of the standard five-volume C.B.E.L. ‘An invaluable 
first reference book wherever English is studied.’ THE 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 205. net 


Textual & Literary 
Criticism 
FREDSON BOWERS 


An authoritative, vigorous and entertaining discussion 
of the place of the bibliographer in the study of litera- 
ture. Professor Bowers takes the 1860 edition of Leaves 
of Grass, and Shakespearian and other earlier dramatic 
texts to illustrate his arguments. 225. 6d. net 


Shakespeare Survey 12 
EDITED BY ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


The central theme of this year’s Survey is the Elizabethan 
theatre. Articles include: ‘Was there a Typical Eliza- 
bethan Stage?’ by J. P. ROTHWELL; “The Maddermarket 
Theatre and the playing of Shakespeare’ by NUGENT 
MONCK; and ‘Actors and Scholars: A View of Shakes- 
peare in the Modern Theatre’ by RICHARD DAVID. 
There are the usual reviews of Shakespeare productions 
and studies. 255. net 
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as one of his key statements the somewhat shallow observation that ‘the 
main principles in devising methods of teaching poetry are two—liveliness 
and variety’. Mr. Reeves commands more respect in his plea for increased 
emphasis on the writing of poetry by children, and here his recommenda- 
tions will be found distinctly helpful. But the final flourish (two brief chap- 
ters on the nature of poetry and its importance in education) doesn’t quite 
succeed in dispelling one’s impression of a certain scrappiness and insubstan- 
tiality about the volume as a whole. A pity; for one feels that Mr. Reeves 
has it in him to write a better book on the subject than this one. 
FRANK WHITEHEAD 


LITERARY CRITICISM 


THE MUSE UNCHAINED: An Intimate Account of the Revolution in Eng- 
lish Studies at Cambridge, by E. M. W. Tillyard. [Bowes and Bowes, 16s.| 
By ‘intimate’, Dr. Tillyard tells us, he means personal and one-sided. His 
book is none the less important for that: he is eminent in Cambridge English 
and his views on its past, present and future matter a great deal. The revo- 
lution in question is that which, in 1917, gave ‘English’ a Tripos of its own, 
delivering literary studies from the philological and linguistic grind. Posi- 
tively, there emerged in the ‘twenties a belief that what came to be known 
as ‘practical criticism’ ought to be given a central place in English studies. 

Dr. Tillyard asks himself whether this ‘movement’ has been ‘worth while’ 
and he seems to be in two minds about the answer. On the one hand, he 
is sure that ‘the close study of the actual texts’ has done much good, and 
that during the first decade (that which was ending when Richards pub- 
lished Practical Criticism) all went well. On the other hand, he is sure that 
much harm has been done in the name of ‘practical criticism’, and that since 
about 1930 Cambridge English has steadily declined. He considers inade- 
quate any merely local, or merely national, explanation of this decline, for 
some of its main causes and symptoms, such as Scrutiny, were ‘inevitable 
repercussions of a world-wide revival of totalitarianism’. 

The effects on English in schools, Dr. Tillyard believes to have been alto- 
gether bad. He is against entrance scholarships in English, which ‘have a 
terrible power over the school syllabus, extending beyond the potential 
scholar to the ordinary schoolboy’. The new approach has Scone on (the 
schools) a premature aestheticism to the detriment of the essential linguistic 
discipline that Classics can best provide’, and without such a discipline ‘an 


integral reading of English literature cannot be achieved’. One wonders | 
whether Dr. Tilly ard knows how much devoted and patient work has been 


done, in and for the sc hools, to devise ways of training taste without forcing it. 
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To be published this month 


Measure for Measure 


Ed. JAMES WINNY. Measure for Measure is one of Shakespeare’s 
problem plays which has suffered extreme, not to say bewildering, 
shifts of critical opinion. The editor is convinced that the time has 
come when the play can be usefully presented for VI Form study. In a 
long Introduction, he discusses Shakespeare’s source-material and his 
handling of both theme and character. The edition is dedicated to the 
late A. P. Rossiter, whose own marginal notes are incorporated in the 
Apparatus. 


Prescribed by Cambridge, Advanced Level, 1961 6s 9d non net 
In preparation — to be uniform with this play: Troilus and Cressida 


Publication January 1960 


George Herbert 


Selected Poems 


Ed. DOUGLAS BROWN. This is the first edition of Herbert’s poetry 
that has been specially prepared for students. It is offered in the 
conviction that Herbert’s worl. provides a stimulating and accessible 
approach to the ‘metaphysical’ strain in 17th century English poetry. 
The edition has two original features. The amount of verse chosen to 
represent Herbert is relatively small, though wide in range, to enable 
the student to get a thorough grasp of it; and alongside each group of 
poems by Herbert are two or three comparable poems by other poets 
writing in the same tradition. 


Joseph Conrad 
Three Tales 


Ed. DOUGLAS BROWN. Conrad is a master whose appeal and 
grandeur reveal themselves as powerfully in his shorter tales as in his 
novels. The editor has placed together Typhoon, The Secret Sharer, and 
The Shadow Line, believing that much is to be gained by studying them 
as related masterpieces, and that each may be said to crystallize a 
decade of Conrad’s creative work. An introductory essay suggests 
some approaches to a closer study of the tales. 
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He would postpone the critical study of literature to the second or third 
undergraduate year, so that the schoolboy’s preparatory linguistic discipline 
could be continued at college. That is, literary criticism, not being its own 
discipline, requires an imported stiffener. And we hear of the colleague 
who ‘told me once that we should in the end have to come into line with 
London; and though his prediction has not so far been fulfilled, you never 
know but one day it may prove correct’. It is the measure of Dr. Tillyard’s 
sense of the degeneration of English studies at Cambridge that he can thus 
easily contemplate the undoing of the work of F. M. Chadwick, to whom 
above all we owe the emancipation this book purports to celebrate. 

J. C. EF. LITTLEWOOD 


[HE SHAPING SPIRIT: Studies in Modern English and American Poets, 
by A. Alvarez. [Chatto and Windus, 15s.] 
STUDIES IN LITERARY MODES, by Arthur Melville Clark. [Oliver and 

Boyd, 155.| 
These two books represent criticism at its opposite poles: one is as essentially 
independent and free-lance as the other is traditional and academic. The 
first is a new work dealing with modern literature, the second a re-issue of 
a volume of essays on critical theory and history first published in 1946. 

Mr. Alvarez is concerned with two general questions: the differences be- 
tween the English and American traditions in modern poetry, and the reason 
why the ‘great creative possibilities’ of modern poetry have remained largely 
unrealised. He argues that ‘modernism’ of the kind associated with Pound 
and Eliot is really an American development—part of the process of creating 
an independent American poetic tradition—which has had little permanent 
effect on British poets such as Yeats and Lawrence who were drawing on 
the vital elements of native tradition. This general thesis emerges from a 
number of studies of individual poets including, besides those mentioned, 
Empson, Auden, Hart Crane and Wallace Stevens. There is also a concluding 
discussion of “Art and Isolation’ dealing especially with the position of the 
American poet and its effect on his work. 

It is doubtful whether many readers will feel that these main points have 
been altogether satisfactorily established, but there will probably be much 
more general agreement that the individual essays contain a good deal of 
penetrating and original insight. Mr. Alvarez writes with a quiet authority 
which can make positive judgements without dogmatism, pretentiousness or 
exhibitionism. His tone is never merely slick or knowing, though he is 
capable of coining an effective phrase. There are many subjects for essays 
here—Eliot is ‘a relatively indifferent observer of the phenomenal world... 


instead a supreme interpreter of meditated experiences’: ‘Yeats’ dogmas and 
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The London English 
Literature Series 


General Editor: G. C. ROSSER, M.A. Senior Lecturer in English and 
Tutor, Bolton Training College; Examiner in English Literature (Ordinary 
Level) General Certificate of Education, University of London 


This series is comprehensive in scope and includes the popular plays of 
Shakespeare and other dramatists, anthologies of poetry, novels and 
such works of literature as are likely to appeal to pupils studying for the 
General Certificate of Education in English. Each volume is prefaced 
by a substantial critical commentary and great emphasis has been 
placed on the kind of analysis that young readers need as guidance to a 
fuller understanding of the text. Ali the books are bound in boards and 
have been designed to offer the reader an attractive and legible text 
within a modern format. the books are beautifully printed and 
bound . . . the editing is w ise and helpful’. 

The Times Educational Supplement 


The following titles are available 


MACBETH. Edited by G. C. NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited 
Rosser, M.A. 4s. 6d. by K. M. Lobb, M.A., Ph.D. 6s. 


THE TEMPEST. Edited by Pro- JANE EYRE. Edited bv G. G 
fesscr S. C. Boorman, M.A. pa ws wD. 85. 3d. 


4s. 6d. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by ; Vv rite TT. 
Professor S. C. Boorman, “— ba > send of r# 
KING HENRY THE FIFTH. IE ; 
: * SILAS MARNER. Edited by K. 

Edited by G. G. Urwin, M.A., oa S< 
Ph.D. 5s. 6d. M. Lobb, M.A., Ph.D. 5s. 6d. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by THE IMPORTANCE OF BE- 
Professor S. C. Boorman, M.A ING EARNEST. Edited by W. 
5s. 6d. S. Bunnell, M.A., F.C.P. 4s. 6d. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. THE POET’S TALE. Chosen and 
Edited by Barbara Osbourn, Edited by A. A. Evans, M.A. 
M.A. 6s. 9d. 5s. 6d. 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. VICTORIAN POETRY. Chosen 
Edited by G. G. Urwin, M.A., and Edited by A. A. Evans, 
PAD. 4s. 6d. M.A. 6s. 


Write for an inspection copy and an 8-page prospectus to 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS LTD 
WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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orthodoxies encouraged in him a sort of triviality’. Pound is ‘at his best 
when most actively putting the strengths of another language in English’; 
‘If Pope is on one side of Auden, Alistair Cook is on the other’. Mr. 
Alvarez has a clear and developed sense of relative value: he sees things in 


proportion and makes no excessive claims. Sometimes, as with Auden, his 
general comments and judgements seem more convincing than his supporting | 


analysis: I find it difficult, for example, to accept his defence of The Wit- 
nesses as good light verse, and incidentally he does not relate this poem to 
its source in The Dog Beneath the Skin. Similarly he perhaps dismisses rather 
too easily the political Angst of the ‘thirties: is it, after all, true that ‘what 


actually happened after 1939 was so much more appalling than anyone | 


imagined that all the talk of nerves, injustice and retribution now appears 
trivial’: Some evidence on this point might be found in prophecies like 
Wells’ The Shape of Things to Come. 

Mr. Alvarez praises Empson as a stylist of poetry and ideas who ‘took 
over all Eliot’s hints about what was most significant in the English tradition 
and... put them into practice without any of the techniques Eliot had 
derived from the French and Italians’, Whatever qualifications this may 
demand, it is less easy to accept the implications of the general statement: 
‘English literature now, in the 1950’s, is safely back on the track that seemed 
to have been abandoned when Prufrock and Other Observations appeared in 
1917; it is back in the old way of traditional forms, traditional language and 
more or less traditional sentiments’. Altogether too many questions seem 
to be begged here. The discussion of Lawrence shows sympathetic under- 
standing and makes some interesting points but it never quite persuades us 
to accept Mr. Alvarez’s view of his central significance as a poet. 

For the work of the American poets after Pound, Mr. Alvarez makes only 
sober and limited claims. He sees Hart Crane as notable only for a ‘handful 
of obscure, powerful lyric poems’, and Wallace Stevens as only rarely suc- 
cessful in his more ambitious work from a failure to distinguish adequately 


between poetic intellect and poetic intelligence. There is an effective brief 


appraisal of Frost, and some illuminating comment on Eberhart and Lowell. 
It is perhaps the chief merit of Mr. Alvarez’s criticism that even where it 
provokes disagreement it has the stimulating power of genuinely fresh 
thought. 

Studies in Literary Modes is a collection of eight careful and scholarly essays 
of which the last five form a group discussing rhyme and verse-form in a 
number of theoretical and historical aspects. The first three, which are self- 
contained and independent, deal respectively with the historical novel, satire 
and rhetoric. There is plenty of solid and well-documented information in 
this book, but where it moves beyond the level of conventional academic 
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Harrap’s English Classics 
A New Title 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
SHORT STORIES 


Edited by DouGLas R. BARNES, 
Senior English Master, Ruabon Grammar School, 
and R. F. EGForp, 
Senior English Master, Selhurst Grammar School 


An excellent and varied collection of stories produced uder the auspices of 
the London Association for the Teaching of English. They are: The Secret 
Sharer by Joseph Conrad, Odour of Chrysanthemums by D. H. Lawrence, 
The Lumber Room by Saki, The Daughters of the Late Colonel by Katherine 
Mansfield, The Machine Stops by E. M. Forster, and The Destructors by 
Graham Greene. 6s. 6d. 


Already Published 


COMUS AND SOME SHORTER POEMS OF MILTON 
6s. 6d. 


MILTON: PARADISE LOST. Books I and II 6s. 6d. 


Edited by E. M. W. TiLLyarp, Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
With notes by PHyLuis B. TILLYARD, Girton College, Cambridge 


CHAUCER: THE PROLOGUE TO THE 
CANTERBURY TALES 6s. 6d. 
Edited by R. T. Davies, Lecturer in English, Liverpool University 
CHAUCER: THE KNIGHT’S TALE 6s. 6d. 
Edited by J. A. W. BENNETT, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford 
CHAUCER: THE PARDONER’S TALE 7s. 


Edited by Nevitt CoGHILL, Merton Professor of English Literature, 
University of Oxford, and CHRISTOPHER TOLKIEN, Lecturer in English 
Language, New College, Oxford 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY NARRATIVE POEMS 5s. 6d. 


TEN TWENTIETH-CENTURY POETS 7s. 
Compiled and edited by Maurice WOLLMAN, M.A., The Perse School, 
Cambridge 
POEMS OF THE MID-CENTURY 6s. 6d. 


Edited by Joun HoLtoway, University Lecturer in English and Fellow of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge. Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford 


A BOOK OF MODERN PROSE Ts. 6d. 


Selected by DouGLAs Brown, The Perse School, Cambridge 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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sorting and classifying, it is mainly of specialist and rather marginal interest, 
The theoretical discussions are sound, balanced and not particularly exciting. 
R. G. COX 


POLITICS AND THE POET, by F. M. Todd. [Methuen, 25:.| 
SELECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, edited by Roger Shar- 
rock. [Heinemann, 8s. 6d.] 

Professor Todd offers a close study of the development of Wordsworth’s 
political opinions from youth to old age, and his book forms useful back- 
ground to the reading of the poetry. Furthermore, it gives the reader a 
better balanced view of the changes which took place, particularly in show- 
ing that in old age Wordsworth was not really so extremely hide-bound in 
his toryism as is generally thought (‘The Tory is a Chartist’, cried Thomas 
Cooper, with reason). But the author’s effort to show that the political 
changes were an attempt to give effect to the teaching of the poetry is a 
failure. To argue that ‘the over-simplified picture of the political reformer, 
of the revolutionary, gave way to the complex awareness of the poet’ is to 
go against the evidence that Professor Todd himself cites. Towards the end, 
the argument becomes a pretty half-hearted affair at best. All the same, this 
is a useful book. 

Mr. Sharrock’s selection from Wordsworth, a further volume in the 
Poetry Bookshelf series, is refreshingly free from the hackneyed poems so 
often chosen; we do not come yet again on “The Daffodils’, ‘It is not to be 
thought of ...’, or “We are Seven’, for example; and those included are 
enlivened by the less familiar yet good. They are in approximate chrono- 
logical order of composition, a sensible though all too rare arrangement, 
and the notes are few and intelligent. But there are only 122 pages of poems, 
against 42 pages of introduction, which is a ridiculous disproportion. Much 
of the introduction could have been summarised, as it is only the familiar 
story of Wordsworth’s life, while the final critical pages are pretentious and 
wordy (‘modern taste with its preference for a special, high-flying extra- 
ordinary conception of the good life’, etc.). It is a pity that Mr. Sharrock 





} 


| 








| 
| 


did not restrict himself to a dozen pages and add another thirty pages of | 


poetry—for he is a master of selection. 
JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


SHAKESPEARE 
OTHELLO. Edited by M. R. Ridley. [The Arden Shakespeare, Methuen, 


215. ] 
The impression given by the Introduction to the new Arden edition of 
Othello is that the question which most interested the editor was whether 
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Contemporary English Poetry 


An Introduction 
ANTHONY THWAITE 


This book provides a guide both to the general situation 
of poetry in our time and to the work of individual 
poets from Hopkins and Yeats to the youngest genera- 
tion writing today. All sixth formers could read this 
book with profit: English specialists will find it the 
ideal introduction to the subject, while non-specialists 
will welcome an account so simple, straightforward 
and free from jargon. 10s 6d 


Selected Poems of Emily Dickinson 
EDITED BY JAMES REEVES 
This is the only selection of Emily Dickinson’s work 
now available in this country, and is the first to have 
made use of the new, definitive text. It has a long and 
important introduction, giving the personal back- 
ground to these remarkable poems. Dr Allen Tate has 
written to James Reeves: “Your selections are admir- 
able, and your Introduction easily the best essay ever 
written on this subject.’ Poetry Bookshelf. 9s 6d 


Selected Poems of S. T. Coleridge 


EDITED BY JAMES REEVES 


Coleridge is known chiefly for a handful of poems, 
whose very greatness has thrown his other work into 
the shade. The present selection represents the essential 
Coleridge, not only of the half dozen masterpieces, but 
also of many other unjustly neglected poems. ‘Mr 
Reeves’s Coleridge introduction could hardly have 
been bettered.’—The Times Literary Supplement. 
Poetry Bookshelf. 8s 6d 
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to base his edition on the first Quarto (1622), as he does, or on the Folio 
(1623) as previous editors have done. On this subject he is interesting, and 
the subject is certainly an important one for an editor. Nevertheless one 


must ask why an editor should discuss his editorial problems here, why not | 


rather in correspondence with other editors or in a separate book on the 
subject of editing Shakespeare? Is an edition of Othello intended for other 
editors of Othello and those who are specially interested in editorial prob- 
lems? Or for those who are interested to read the Shakespeare play: 

When one passes to the second half of the Introduction, which offers to 
discuss the play itself, one is shocked by the drop to an elementary level, to 
a kind of discussion that has no relevance to the kind of thing that is being 
discussed. Is this criticism—literary or dramatic? Relevant criticism of 
Othello does exist. It is exemplified by Leavis’ classic essay (see The Common 
Pursuit) which the present editor ignores, as he ignores also Wilson Knight’s 
essay on “The Othello Music 

It is not simply that the discussion here is in terms of ‘characters’ and 
‘plot’. Othello does lend itseif more than the other tragedies to something 
of the nature of character analysis. The tragedy is the tragedy of the man, 
Othello. The substance of this play is a profound psychological insight. 
But that analytical insight is not something separable from its dramatic- 
poetic presentation. If we do not discuss it in terms of the changing, shifting 
texture of this dramatic-poetic presentation we are not only not discussing 
ir precisely, we are not discussing it at all. To discuss it at the level of an 
elementary essay on ‘characters’ (‘How black is Othello?’—‘Is he a jealous 
man?’) gets no one any nearer the play. Nor does it compensate to fling 
out phrases in bad journalese such as ‘its grip on the emotions of the audience 
is more relentless’, “what grips our interest is, I think, the characters’, “Web- 
ster can make us wince and shudder with a clear cut into the quick of 
emotion’. 

This, I fear, inevitably raises the question of whether anyone should be 
regarded as qualified to edit a Shakespeare play who has not proved himself 
to be a sound critic of Shakespearean dramatic poetry. Every time there is 
a divergence of readings between the Quartos and the Folio it is the editor’s 
critical judgment which must decide. This is the personal responsibility he 
undertakes. And the critical judgment in each such case involves judging 
—from one’s whole experience of Shakespearean dramatic poetry—which 





is the more Shakespearean of the two readings in relation to its immediate 
context in the particular play. I can find no evidence that would justify 
one in having any confidence in the present editor’s critical judgment and 
therefore I have no confidence in him as an editor. 


JOHN SPEIRS 
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Smith, Karen Gershon and Christopher Levenson. 


MODERN VERSE IN ENGLISH 





NEW POETS 1959 Edited by EDWIN MUIR 


Introducing in one volume three new British poets of great interest—Iain Crichton 





18s 


1900-1950 Edited by DAVID CECIL & ALLEN TATE 


| This book contains a very full selection of work written on both sides of the Atlantic. 
| There are separate introductions on British and American poetry in the period and useful 


| biographical notes. No other book of comparable range is available. 


25s 


POETS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Edited by W. H. AUDEN & NORMAN HOLMES PEARSON 


The finest modern collection of its kind. voLUME 1: Langland to Spenser VOLUME II: 
| Marlowe to Marvell voLUME m1: Milton to Goldsmith VOLUME Iv: Blake to Poe 


| VOLUME V: Tennyson to Yeats. 





15s each 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 





G.H. HOLROYD 


Holroyd’s successful Primary School course, Steps to Drama. 


* * * 


D. W. BARKER 


MACMILLAN & CO LTD 





Forward to Drama BOOK 4 


This is the fourth and final book in a graded series for Secondary 
Schools, which introduces the pupils to fine examples of our literature, 
as well as to various forms of drama. Forward to Drama follows Mr. 


Drawings in the text 7s 6d 


Lively Expression BOOK 1 


A new graded series for Juniors, which is planned to provide incentives 
for expression by talking, by drawing and by writing. It can be treated 
as an introduction to the same author’s Exercises in Good English, or 
used independently. Coloured illustrations 4s 








St Martin’s Street London WC2 
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SH AKESPEARE AND HIS PLAYS, by H. M. Burton. [Methuen, tos. 6d. | 
ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE, by Helen Morris. [Home University Library, 
O:UP., 7s. 6d.] 

Mr. Burton’s book is a short introduction for ‘young readers’. The first 
two chapters present—handily, readably, and on the whole soundly—back- 
ground information on “The Age’ and “The Man’; chapters three to seven 
contain short synopses of and comments on the plays; chapter eight deals 
with textual problems, and the final chapter is a dispensable and miscellan- 
eous compendium of concluding remarks. Chapters one, two and eight are 


useful; the value of the chapters on the plays is much more uneven. Of | 


course a synopsis may be helpful not merely to a young reader, but the 
interspersed comments are likely to mislead rather than to instruct. For 
instance there is this: “We know that Macbeth is wicked but we pity him. 
We feel he is not by nature ruthless but is misled by the evil witches’ etc. 
It is not the business of the educator to tell the reader in advance what he 
ought to think; still less to balk him of a doubtless bewildered but possibly 
truer insight. 

Mrs. Morris has to cover Elizabethan literature with impossible brevity, 
but allowing for this imposed limitation, she does it very well. The first 
two chapters are introductory; the next three deal with poetry; chapter 
six is on prose, and the last four concern drama, concluding with an excellent 
one on Shakespeare. The book is good because the author is responsible 
and her interest in the period lively; she conveys very well that the literature 
is part of the life of the age, and she handles the confusing material so dex- 
terously that the reader can appreciate its unity as well as its variety. Quo- 
tations, numerous but always brief, are used with enlightenment and skill. 
Most important of all, Mrs. Morris understands very well how to awaken 
the appetite to read and form personal impressions of the writers she intro- 
duces. There is a large bibliography which includes comments—not invar- 
iably helpful ones—on the books mentioned in it. 

CHRISTOPHER GILLIE 


AS YOU LIKE IT, edited by Sir Arthur Quiller Couch and John Dover 
Wilson. [Cambridge University Press: ‘The Cambridge Pocket Shake- 
speare’, $s.] 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF KING JOHN, edited by G. B. Harrison. [Pen- 
guin Books, 2s. 6d.| 


MACBETH, edited by G. C. Rosser; THE TEMPEST, edited by S. C. Boor- 
man. [University of London Press: “The London English Literature Series’, 
4s. 6d. each. ] 
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Chatto & Windus Education Department 


‘| Denys Thompson 


READING AND DISCRIMINATION 


A classic of practical criticism which every candidate for ‘A’ level English 
should have. A thoughtful survey of the features to be considered in any 
piece of literature is followed by plenty of material for discussion. 

6s non net 
PRACTICE IN READING 
An equally successful book for ‘O’ level candidates, containing examples 
of comprehension, further passages for practical study and suggestions 
for essay work. 4s 6d non net 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE PAPER 


This invaluable book shows the candidate what he has to do, why he has 
to do it and how it must be done, to ensure a pass at ‘O’ level. 
6s 6d non net 


R. Leavis and Denys Thompson 


CULTURE AND ENVIRONMENT 


An examination of the different factors which affect the ‘taste’ and 
interests of the ordinary individual today. 7s 6d net 


‘| Hunter Diack 


HOW WORDS WORK 


A grammar book which is a living study of the way people actually use 
words. 5s non net 


LEARNING AND TEACHING ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR 


The Teachers’ Book for How Words Work and also a study of the differ- 
ent methods of teaching grammar used by schools 4s 9d non net 


-| James Reeves 


THE WRITER’S WAY 


A selection of prose passages which will help senior pupils to write good 
English by studying the work of recognised writers. 6s 6d non net 


If you wish to see inspection copies of any of these books, please use the 
reply-paid card which you will find in this number. 


42 William IV Street London WC2 
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KING LEAR, edited by R. E. C. Houghton. [Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press: “The New Clarendon Shakespeare’, 6s. 6d.] 
Two ‘general reader’ and three school editions. The Cambridge Pocket 
Shakespeare offers the text and glossary of the New Shakespeare in a con- 
venient form. Compared with its most obvious rival, the New Temple, it 
has the disadvantage of being extracted from a fuller edition, and it is less 
readily pocketable. Moreover, in this volume at any rate, the quality of the 
paper is not good. The Penguin King John has the usual characteristics of 
the series: neat presentation, but an over-conservative text and a closeness 
to the original punctuation that sometimes jars with the modern spelling. 
The London English Literature Series is aimed at Ordinary level candidates. 
Both the present volumes are attractively produced, and The Tempest is 
excellently done: brief and helpful notes, and a balanced, lucid and sensitive 
critical introduction. Macbeth, though generally competent, is not quite so 
deft in the notes, and there is some irritating writing-down in the intro- 
duction: ‘if we happen to look up a very old book, the second edition of 
Holinshed’s Chronicles’; “You have all watched a television programme in 
which a popular actor or singer is to appear’. Last and most important, the 
New Clarendon Lear, the fruit of forty years’ study of the play, is just the 
thing for students who do not want anything quite so elaborate as the Arden. 
It is admirably lucid and compact in its presentation of the essential informa- 
tion about sources, text, etc. Just occasionally (and excusably) it over- 
simplifies, as when quartos are said to be so called ‘from their size’. The 
notes are first-rate, and the ‘Select Literary Criticism’ ranges widely (at the 
cost of being sometimes a little snippety), and gives a generous representation 
to the criticism of the last twenty years. I have a few reservations about the 
text; perhaps the fact that it is (for reasons not stated, and not obvious) 
‘substantially that of the Oxford Shakespeare’ is responsible for the retention 
of a number of Quarto readings that I am sure Mr. Houghton does not 
believe in. But all in all, it is hard to imagine a better edition at the price 
for sixth-formers and general degree students. 
J. C. MAXWELL 


COURSES 


WORD-WATCHING, by B. E. Houghton. [Carrol’s Pty. Ltd., 6s. 9d.] 

A slightly expensive but very useful booklet of eighty pages of stimulating 
exercises for intelligent young children early in the secondary school. They 
should help to train children in the accurate and lively use of synonyms, and 
in the clear differentiation of shades of meaning. The book comes from 
Australia, and is practical; fresh and free from our at times stifling pedagogic 
tradition. It stretches pupils’ minds, but not on the rack. 








CLEAR 
COMPACT 
CONCISE 


A SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


Specially suitable for overseas students learning English 


by 
Cc. W. Airne, M.A. 


Edited by 
O. Harland, M.A. 


Most people today are mechanically and scientifically minded. 
Therefore the importance of new fields of knowledge has been 
recognised. The vocabulary includes terms used in science and 
technology—words which are encountered on the printed 
page, over the radio, or T.V., and which form part of a 
student’s general knowledge. 


Words are defined simply yet briefly. Obsolete words are 
omitted. 


Where it is necessary to distinguish between two pro- 
nunciations of the same word this is done, but details of 
etymology and pronunciation are not included. 


Some 18,000 words are included in the vocabulary. 








SCHOFIELD & SIMS, LTD. 
HUDDERSFIELD 
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A GRAMMAR SCHOOL ENGLISH COURSE, Book 4, by B. J. Pendlebury. 
[Nelson, 6s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. | 

Learned, technical and competent, bang on the G.C.E. target, and quite 
definitely only for grammar school children. The whole bag of tricks is 
here—scansion, clause analysis, parsing, figures of speech, beginning and 
endings of essays, the dative case for foreign language students, and even 
four appendices—and quite useful too. Mr. Pendlebury is also the author of 
English Test Papers and knows all about examiners. Much of the book 
consists of what one used to dub ‘monkey tricks’, but only clever monkeys 
could manage them all. The essential vulgarity which this book shares with 
so many efficient and complete courses is at least partially redeemed by the 
honesty and drive of the approach, and especially by the excerpts chosen 
for comprehension, which include material from such authors as Robert 
Graves, T. S. Eliot, Hardy, Conrad, and Randolph Churchill. 


AN ENGLISH COURSE FOR COMMERCIAL STUDENTS, by Olive White. 
| Harrap, 7s. 6d.] 

In less than 250 pages this course seeks to cover the ground from practice 
in the alphabet to complete clause analysis, with space for a chapter on the 
history of the language and an appendix giving business terms in common 
use. Commercial students are not directly catered for until the letter-writing 
instructions at about page 200, but even so the very condensed form of the 
material makes the book unsuitable for anything but a swotting course. 


ENGLISH FOR SCHOOLS, Books 1 to 3, by Venables, Whimster and 
Venables. [Bell, 6s. 6d. to 7s.] 

This series treats instruction in a general way, and not with the methodical 
subdivisions of the normal examination course. Nevertheless much formal 
work is attempted, and in Book 1, for example, such matters as gerunds, 
participial phrases, and various moods and tenses of the verb are treated. 
The main virtue of the series seems to lie in the care with which the authors 
have selected typical passages from the writers of their choice (slightly ‘dated’ 
by present fashions), and have to each chapter given a footnote advising 
pupils of the names of other books similar in style or theme to those chosen 
for comprehension. Books 1 and 2 have been revised and reprinted several 
times; Book 3 is new, but similar in style to its predecessors. Physically the 
books are not as attractive as they might be, being printed on rough paper 
and bound in coarse, dust-catching covers. 


A FIRST ENGLISH COURSE, Book 1, by S. H. Burton. [Longmans, 6s. 6d.] 
This course tries to suit all streams in the Secondary school, by dividing its 
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‘O° LEVEL TESTS IN 


. E. W. SMITH 
: ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


This book gives practice in every type of question which a pupil is likely to meet in an 
“O” Level English Language Examination. Although all the material is original, the 40 
test papers are based on questions set by the Examination Boards in recent years, and 
include a choice of essays, a summary, comprehension test, analysis, punctuation, etc. 

An edition with Answers, with suggested précis and a complete key to all compre- 
hension tests, is also available. Without Answers 5s With Answers 7s 6d 


A PROGRESSIVE 


A ECCLESTONE 9 eniGLisH COURSE 


A fresh, well planned and carefully constructed course, making the fullest use of selected 
extracts from literature to build up an appreciation of grammar, syntax, style and emotive 
power. It provides a systematic 3—4 year course for the abler stream in secondary 
schools. 8s 6d 


Published by | METHUEN 





Critical Exercises A Second English 








P. R. HEATHER, B.aA., A.K.C. 

In this book the author has tried to 
meet the needs of all students work- 
ing beyond ‘O’ level, by choosing 
passages which are not in themselves 
difficult to understand, but which can 
be studied in different ways by 
students at different stages. 

Ready May. Probably 7s. 6d. 


Introduction to 
the Queen’s 
English 

A. R. ROBERTSON, M.A. 

This book provides a complete 
course in Grammar, Composition, 
Précis and Comprehension for pupils 
aiming at G.C.E. ‘O’ level in England, 
and S.L.C. Lower Grade in Scotland. 
It is intended primarily to meet the 
needs of boys and girls whose 
aptitudes are practical, scientific or 
mathematical rather than literary. 

Ready Spring. Probably 7s. 6d. 





LONGMANS 


Course 
S. H. BURTON, M.a. 


This book follows the pattern 
established in A First English Course, 
in particular the division of the 
material into sections graded in such 
a way that pupils moving at a faster 
or slower pace will be equally at 
home with the book. 

Ready April. Probably 6s. 6d. 


Graded Exercises 
in English 
Book 2 
J. H. WALSH, B.A. 


This book, like the first, is in three 
sections. The Grammar section con- 
tinues the work of establishing 
categories and introducing terms, 
some of which are put to use in the 
Composition and the Punctuation 
sections. Ready April. Probably 3s. 9d. 
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material into three grades of increasing difficulty, the first of which is intend- 
ed to be fundamental and accessible to all children. This is a good idea, but 


not always easy to carry out. For instance, in chapter 1 the basic section | 





practises the recognition of subject and predicate, but clear arrangement of | 


ideas is left to a later section. This is a debatable order. Nevertheless, the 
book does contain interest and variety, along with a number of conventional 
exercises; it uses the grammatical terminology of the Joint Committee; and 
it encourages general progress in the several skills. 


ENGLISH FOR LOWER FORMS, by G. F. Lamb. [Harrap, 5s. 6d.] 

A simple and clear course book for eleven- or twelve-year-olds, but it takes 
a long time to reach the stage when children are allowed to write something 
of their own. There is some sensible advice on the use of dictionaries and 
on the gathering of information from maps, and letters are treated realistic- 
ally (Dear Mum). But do eleven-year-olds send telegrams? Less successful 
are a chapter on reading and thinking. in which questions not always relevant 
to the words under consideration are asked, and one on verse and play- 
writing, which is skimpy and too mechanical. 


UNDERSTANDING ENGLISH, Book 3, (with book of answers), by W. T. 
Cunningham. [Edward Arnold, 8:.] 

This third of four books is for secondary modern children, as presumably 

are the answers. It lacks coherence, interest, and elegance, and is as near 

meaningless a sort of book as you could find. 


GRADED EXERCISES IN ENGLISH, Book 1, by J. H. Walsh. [Longmans, 
Green and Co., 3s. 9d.| 

There are fifty pages of exercises on recognition of parts of speech, forty on 
composition, and twenty on punctuation. Each section is really a separate 
booklet. The author has tried in very brief compass to give context to the 
grammar points, and does not ask for names and definitions until after a 
number of lively exercises. There are some teasers among the exercises, and 
just one or two in the never-made-mistake. This is not a book which a 
child can work from on his own, and is not intended to be. The detailed 
exercises on composition are testing, workable, and, letjus hope, transferring. 
The brief section on preparing a composition is less relevant to the book’s 
title. The exercises are conveniently set out for marking rapidly, and alto- 
gether, if a lively form has to learn the parts of speech, this is the book for 
them to use. 
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